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CAUTION—In consequence of certain dealers making use of Baron 
Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it necessary to 
caution the public that the LIEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the finest flavour either by himself 
or the late Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the LIEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat, 

Finest Meat-Flavouring ingredient for Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, &c. 
Invaluable and efficient tonic for invalids. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signature, in blue ink 
across label, 








BEETHAM’S BEETHAM’S || _ BEETHAM'’S 
GLYCER | gee emer * CORN & BUNION 
— | HAIR GROWER | PLASTER 


AND 

C UCUMBER. IS THE BEST PREPARATION FOR | Acts like magic in relieving all pain 
This sweetly-scented Emollient Milk | THE HAIR ever produced! IT IM- and throbbing, and soon cures the 
is superior to every other preparation | MEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING | most obstinate Corns and Bunions, 
for rendering THE SKIN | OFF, Nourishes and Strengthens Tt is especially useful for reducing 
SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE. | when WEAK or FINE, andin BALD- | ({NLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS. which 
It entirely removes and prevents all | NESS, or where the Hair is THIN or | so spoil the symmetry of otherwise 
ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, REDNESS, | SHORT, or fallen in patches, its use | beautiful feet. Thousands have been 
etc., and preserves the Skin from the | willinfallibly producea LUXURIANT | cured, some of whom had suffered for 
effects of FROST, COLD WINDS, | GROWTH of LONG GLOSSY HAIR. fifty years, without being able to get 
and HARD WATE R, more effectually It entirely removes and prevents all relief from any other remedy. (It is 
than any other pr eparation. DANDRUFF, and imparts a Beautiful a thin plaster, and takes up no room 
For the Nursery it is Invaluable, | Lustre to the Hair. in the boot.) A trial of a small box is 
Bottles 1s., 1s. 9d. and 28, 6d., of all Warranted free from Grease, Dye, earnestly solicited, as immediate relief 
Chemists and Perfumers. Free for | andall Poisons. is sure. Boxes 1s.1}d., by all Chemists, 

3d. extra by sole makers, | Bottles 2s. 6d., free for 2s, 9d., by free for 14 stamps by 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 

Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights. 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 

Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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TWENTY-TWO Prize MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 
FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, 
and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa.—“ It is especially adapted to those whose 
digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for tea for young persons,”— 
Sir Chas, A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Sc. 


“THE STOMACH GOVERNS THE WORLD.” 


GENERAL GORDON. 


WHO ARE THE REALLY GREAT AND SUCCESSFUL MEN IN THIS WORLD? 


‘*Those who take honours in Nature’s University, who learn the laws which 
govern men and things, and obey them, are the really great and successful men in this 
Those who won't learn at all are plucked, and then you can’t come up 
again. Nature’s pluck means extermination.’’ The simple meaning is, when ailing, 
pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation ; attempt no 
conformity to the laws of life ; or when you have drawn an over-draft on the bank of 
life, &c., avoid the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and you will be surprised to learn 
of the body what 
A frail and fickle tenement it is, 
Which, like the brittle glass that measures time, 
1 Ws 2 = Is often broke ere half its sands are run. 
I> NO’S FRUIT SALT.—Enrrors of eating or drinking ; or how to enjoy or cause good food to agree that would otherwise 
E disorder the digestive organs, and cause biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, impure blood, pimples on the face, 
giddiness, fever, feverishness, mental depression, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, constipation, vomiting, thirst, and other 
disastrous diseases. 
v= ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—Or as a health-giving, refreshing, cooling, invigorating beverage, or as a gentle laxative 
and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
A + GOUTY or RHEUMATIC POISONS from the blood, the neglect of which often results in apoplexy, heart 
disease, and sudden death. 3 
GENTLEMAN WRITES: ‘*West Brompton. 
“ Dear Sir,—I think it is only just to you and fair to suffering humanity that I should bring before you the following facts : 
A most intimate friend of mine, who has been for many years a great sufferer from rheumatic gout, was advised by a celebrated 
London physician to take two spoonfuls of ENO’S FRUIT SALT in a tumbler of water first thing in the morning, the physician 
at the same time observing to my friend, ‘I always take it myself, and find it invaluable, and can confidently recommend it to’ 
you as the best remedy you can possibly use.’ The above occurrence took place some months since. My friend at once 
commenced taking the FRUIT SALT as recommended, and the benefit he has received is something wonderful ; in fact, he is 
| quite a new man.—Yours faithfully, TRuTH.” 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— “A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
| abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 
|| deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
| channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMs. 
~AUTION.—E-xcamine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ““ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
O FAMILIES, DRESSMAKERS, & OTHERS. 


The Awards of the Gold Medal at the International Health Exhibition, 
London, the only Gold Medals conferred on Sewing Machines at Calcutta, 
1884, and at the late Paris Universal Exhibition, prove the continued extra- 
ordinary success and unprecedented superiority of the NEW SEWING 
MACHINES made by 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Every kind of Sewing can be done by them in the best and most durable 
manner, with ease and speed. Five per cent. off for cash, or by small 
periodical payments. Send for prospectus or call. and see them at 
139, Regent Street, W., and 21, Queen Victoria Street, E.0., London. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, > ; 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, © Csrefetsnerseotet 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. jy COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurlous to & tender Babe) Seb So Benes, 2 = aS. ont ig 
Sold in stamped boxes at y. jhe. and 23. 9d. (great saving), with ALFRED FenninGs, West Cones, met, Direct 
ivections. stam 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED! FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.¥. auntie — pate yh ym ys ee 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post fee aoe Direct A> FannINes, 


Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. West Cowes, LW. 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOE sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 


complexion that no other known preparation has accom- D S 

plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 6° & ] Sold Everywhere. 

the Medical Profession, EsTaBLisHEp 120 YxEazs. M ANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 
Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 


ahaa GOLD MEDALS. “FOR THE BLOOD 8 THE LIFE” 


“BoRWICKS PMCs, 
POWDER Becca t 


r Scrofula, 
AM INALLADIINTHRET CAS LASSE | Kinds, Skin and Blood Disoases, its a, Searry, mand dn 


usands of timc nials from all In bottles, 
AND: WHOLESOME BREAD cai tnt tagabal datas pani, tin a aa 
OR Chemists. Sent to any address, for 33 or 192 stamps, by the 


’ Proprietors, 
mo open ry hy bey shang ean i THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 


Re Oo elena DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


T THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GOUT, 
A CURE FOR ALL!!! | BLAIR’S | aucumanisw, SCIATICA, & LUMBACO. 


 e . ’ The excruciating pain is quickly relieved 

- 0 L LOWAY S P| TBS and cured in a few days by this celebrated 
7 LB Re Medicine. 

: These Pills require no restraint of diet 


during their use, and are certain to prevent 


. > the disease attacking any vital part. 
:3 FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the PILLS. aetna emdbonyeages 


Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and and as. 9d. per box 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A ees Rely aaa 


Frampton’s ui mye | ee: reme = Indigestion, 
l10US an iver Uo 

POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering For FEMALES “these Pi Pills are truly 

' . excellent, removing Headache ression 

from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in| Pil] (f | of Spiris, Dulness of Sight, ‘Nervous 

Affections, Slotches, Pimples, Sallowness 


Complaints incidental to Females. : H of the Skin, and give a healthy bloem to 
: ealth 


EASY TEETHING. 





























the complexion. 
All Chemists at 1s. 134d. & 2s. yd. per box. 












































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & Co.’s. 





NEW BOOKS. 





THE JOURNAL OF MARY FRAMPTON. From the Year 1799 to the Year 1846. Including * 


various interesting and curious Letters, Anecdotes, &c., relating to events which occurred during that period. 
Edited, with Notes, by her niece, Hargrer Grorctawa Munpy. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


“As Mary Frampton saw a good deal of society and corresponded with persons who moved very close to the Throne, 


her notes are peculiarly interesting, throwing, as they do, side-lights on the political events of her time, and affording 
*curious glimpses of social life.”—St. James's Gazette. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND, 1831—1881. By R. Barry O’Brren, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Volume Second, completing the Work. With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Thomas Drummond, 

*,* The two volumes (complete work) may now be had, price 16s. each. 


, “Mr. O’Brien has shown great industry in laying before the public so soon the second and completing volume of 
his able and useful work. . . . The work is unquestionably an important contribution to the historical literature of the 
time,” —Freeman’s Journal, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GENERAL SIR EDWARD CECIL, VISCOUNT WIMBLEDON, 
Colonel of an English Regiment in the Dutch Service, 1605-1631, and one of His Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, 1628-1638, By Cuanurs Darton, F.R.G.S, 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 30s. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


SPECIAL NOTIGE. 


MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S New Nautical Novel, 
A STRANGE VOYAGE, 3 vols., will be ready at all Libraries on November Ist. 


MISS MONTIZAMBART. By Miss Hoppus. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
DEDHAM PARK. By Joun Brapsuaw. 8 vols., crown 8yo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


JOHN HAILE. A Story of Successful Failure. By the Author of “ Sleepy Sketches; or, How We 
Live and How We do Not Live,” 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


DON LUIS; or, the Church Militant. By Ivan Taroporz. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THE PURPLE LAND THAT ENGLAND LOST. Travels and Adventures in the Banda 


Oriental, South America, By W.H. Hupson. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


NEW GUINEA. An Account of the Establishment of the British Protectorate over the Southern 
Shores of New Guinea. By Cuarizs Lynz, Special Commissioner for the Sydney Morning Herald. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “FARM BALLADS,” &c. 

CITY BALLADS. By Witt Carterton. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. 


THE VANISHED DIAMOND. By Jutes Verne, Author of “Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea,” etc, With 48 Full-Page Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. 
ANIMAL STORIES, OLD AND NE Told in Pictures and Prose by Harrison Wor. 


4to, fancy boards. Fifty-six coloured and plain pages of Illustrations, price 5s. 





Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL HAND-BOOKS 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 





BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS 


(Handy and convenient for the Pocket) 
For the use of Travellers and Students, in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
Bound in cloth, ls. each. 


Each of these Books contains a vocabulary of the most useful words, carefully translated—the 
modes of addressing the Dignitaries of England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain— 


Letters, Notes, Invitations, &c. 


LONDON: W. J. ADAMS & 


SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C, 





SULPHOLINE 
LOTION. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases. 

IN A FEW DAYS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
BEAUTIFULLY FRAGRANT, PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. 


REMOVES EVERY KIND OF ERUPTION, Mart OR 


BLEMISH, AND RENDERS THE SKIN CLE 








LOCKYER’S SULPHUR’ 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 


PEPPER’S 
QUININE AND IRON 
BEAL Te GTH, TO N i C 
GREAT BODILY STRENCTH, CREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 


CREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, CREAT DIGESTIVE STRENCTH. 
Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. 
THE SAFEST 


PEPPER’S ANTIBILIOUS 
TARAXACUM = “22. 
ano PODOPHYLLIN. 


A FLUID LIVER MEDICINE, WITHOUT MEROURY. 
Sold everywhere. 








Just Published. Post free, 6d. 
HEART OR BRAIN? 


By the Author of ‘‘ Before I Began to Speak,” by a oe. . 
Published at the Fleet Printing Works, 14, Whitefriars St., 


BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HOW TO BECOME WITTY. Post free, 6d. 


“His treatise is thoughtful and full of satire.”"—-Lzterary World. 
“ Any one rising from a erusak of this little book without profit to him- 
self must be witless indeed.” —Chie/, Glasgow. 


THE BEAUTIES OF “FESTUS.” 
By a Student. Post free 1s., bound 2s. 
“It awakens a desire to peruse the original.”—Queen, 


Longmans & Co. Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


STEWART & Co., Ltp. 
Bedding Manufacturers and Upholsterers. 


Sole Agents for Howe’s Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, 
and Cribs (Awarded Prize Medal I. H. E., 1884). 


THE CHEAPEST, CLEANEST, AND MOST COMFORTABLE SPRING 
MATTRESS IN THE WORLD. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
ALDWINCLE, 
February 9th, 1882. 
Lady Gunning begs to say 
that she has had eight of Howe's 
Spring Mattresses in constant 
use for a year and a half, and is 
delighted with them. They are 
very clean and healthy, and most 











These Mattresses are made in all sizes 
to fit any Iron or Wooden Bedstead. 


convenient 4rom their lightness in | 
. They are also as comfort- | 


co moving 
,up to 6 ft. size, 19 G. able at is possible for a bed tobe 
Howe’s Improved Patent 
Folding Crib, 


2 ft. 6 in. size, 13/- 
TESTIMONIAL. 
8, CHURCH ROAD, 
WwW. ILLESDEN, N.W. 

February roth, 1882. 
Tam so pleased with the Howe's Patent 
Mattress you have sent me that I regret 
I had not had them earlier. I have slept 
on all kinds of spring mattresses, here and 
abroad, but never on any more comfort- 
able than this simple and cleanly con- 

Struction. s 
J. STEWART COBB, ft. size, 23/-, 2ft. in. size, 24/6. 


STEWART & Co., 1 Limited, 
124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, _E.C. 





A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 
7 per cent. less Fuel Burnt 


BY USING THE 


| Patent Treasure Cooking Range 


STU I 
: i= lm 
aH 


UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. 


MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, 
After nearly One Thousand Tests ofa variety of Ranges, 
By the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 
Ladies’ Committee, South Kensington. 
Vide “Times,” July 18 and 19, 1882. 

Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—First Silver Medal. 
International Health Exhibition, 1884, 
Three Prize Medals awarded. 
Distinctive Merits, Perfection in Cookery, 
Economy in Fuel, Abatement of Smoke. 
Cheapest coal most suitable. 
Illustrated Price Books post free. 


A. R. CONSTANTINE, 61, Fleet St., E.C. 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 
j AN EFFERVESCING, VITALISING, 
REFRESHING DRAUGHT. 
See abundant Medical Testimony, such Get a bottle at once. 
as no other SALINE or SALT can show. Never be without it. 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness ; it acts 

gently on the bowels, without pinching or scouring, as many medicines do. x 
Gives instant relief in cases of Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 
Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Searlet & other Fevers, Small-pox, & all Skin Eruptions. 


In patent glass-stoppered Bottles, 2g, 6d., 4s. Gd., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H, LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C, totioe my sams and Trade Mark. 
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10th Thoueand, post free, 6d. | 


Before I Began 
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Dedicated to everyone who | 
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has seen a baby. | 
** Before I Began to Speak, | 
by a Baby, and How to Be- 
come Witty, by the same 
(Fleet Printing 
14,  Whitefriars 
London), are two 
clever little works, combin- 
ing wit and wisdom.”— 
Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
14, WuiTzereiars Sr., E.C. 


PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS| |(aaaaaeenesnennenenensnnSnnnnErE 


FOR 
Staircase Windows, Door Panels, Window [HE esteem in which GORDON’S EXTRACT 


linds Slemorial indows, ete. is held is owing to the fact that it cures Sour Stomach 
$ ‘ aa 7 Rising of Food, Dizzy Head, Taste in the Mouth, Palpitation, 


Sick Head-ache, Nausea, Stagnant Circulation, Coated 
Tongue, Pains in the Limbs, Agonies after Food or General 
IF | Misery from Eating, Biliousnese, Flatulence, Heartburn, and 
Cae aes | allthe many symptomsof LiverComplaint, Dyspepsia, Kidney 
‘7 7 Diseases, Constipation, and their allied troubles. GORDON’S 
| EXTRACT affords relief to the most diseased, and wards off 
many an attack that were otherwise deadly, while aiding 
the pleasant digestion of food, so that neither excess, worry, 
over-work, poisoned air, languor and enervation from heat 
or lack of exercise or excess, can inflict harm upon those 
Pr \7 184 who, being wise, keep GORDON’S EXTRACT by them for 
det TAS occasional use. It costs only 2s. per bottle, is less than a 

bred bE Oe Oe Penny per Dose, and may be had of any Chemist. Ware- 
house—11, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. Tested and 

unanimously approved by 1,500 Clergymen, among whom 
are three Doctors of Divinity, two Doctors of Law, several 


hundreds of M: d Bachel f Art d th t 
GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, | intentiat°and popular Ministers of all denominations. 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. Testimonials from 200 Clergymen, post free on application. 


WW Be TOonM's FPiLie& 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
— having found them a simple and safe remedy and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. 
These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
far those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
rial. 
Recommended for Disorders of the_ Heap, Cusst, Bowgts, Liver, and Kipneys; also in Rugumatism, Utcers, Sorgs, 
and all Skin Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '734d., 1s. 134d., and 2s, Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at H. 
and Abroad. d 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS, 


HEAL & SOW. 


EDSTEADS,—3 ft. Iron Frencn, from 10s. 6d. BEDROOM | ammaianens —PLAIN SUITES, 
















3ft. Brass FRENCH, from 48s. from £ 
BEDDING.—Marrresses, 3 ft., from 11s. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good | SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to 
_ Fey serviceable, 3ft., 30s. ; 4 ft. 6in., -— mS that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
Pome PATENT SOMMIEE | BLAS ei | ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


the best Spring Mattress yet invented : 3ft.42s.; 


5 ft.,66s. This, with a French Mattress, makes EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. 


a most luxurious bed. COUCHES, from 75s. 
Illustrated POET with Price List of Bedding, Free by Post. 
195 to 198, TENHAM R'l ROAD. 








Woybriie 


If you are a man of business or labourer, wea Ol aS Bir TEI of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 




















If you are a man of letters, toiling ov-r your ming a Lt § ay restore brain and nerve waste take 


If you are suffering from over eating or arin Op: a or dissipation, take 


Ss. 
If you are married or single, old or young, OP or poor, _maecing from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickness, take H BITT ER 
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ROWLANDS MAGASSAR OIL 


Has been known for the last 84 Years as the best and safest preserver and 
beautifiet*of the hair; it contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and is 
especially adapted for the hair of children. It can now also be had ina 
golden colour, as well as in the ordinary tint. Sold in usual four sizes. 
Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ articles. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


Is the purest and most fragrant dentifrice ever made; it whitens the teeth, 
prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. All dentists 
will allow that ne: er washes nor,paste can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the téeth and keeping tk.m sound and white as a pure and non- 
gritty tooth powder; ch Rowlands’ Odonto has alway’ proved itself to be. 
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, A STERN CHASE. 


i 
i A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
{ By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
j 





THE FIRST PART. 

CHAPTER VII, HUGH'S OPPORTUNITY, 

THE shock had overtaken Rodney as he 
was strolling towards home, observing the 
wondrous beauty of the tropical night sky, 
with pleasure that was never abated by 
custom. 

He was ascending a stony and hilly 
street when the ominous rumble and the 
sickening heave came, and he stumbled 
and fell forward, but received no hurt 
beyond a slight bruising of his hands. 
Although an earthquake is a phenomenon 
to which no man can get used, Rodney re- 
| covered his presence of mind and his feet 
simultaneously, and made for an open 
space, reaching it just as the second and 
slighter shock occurred. This time he did 
not lose his footing, and as the terrified 
people poured into the comparatively safe 
| place which he had reached, he imme- 
diately applied himself to studying the 
“tremblor” in its moral aspect. He would 
not have pretended for an instant that he 
was not frightened ; but he was not too 
much frightened to attend to his busi- 
ness, 

“This will work up into something 
good,” said the roving commissioner to 
himself, when he had moved about for 
some time among the excited groups, “ and 
they will have the Santo Domingo affair in 
a week or two. An earthquake and a 
civil war in quick succession ; they can’t 
expect more than that, I think.” 
Wondering a good deal how Rosslyn 
and Pepito had fared, and whether any 
harm had been done to the Camp, 
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safe, with the exception that the chairs in 
the studio and his rickety little writing- 
table were jumbled together as though for 
a ‘‘cleaning,” and a couple of big green 
flower-pots of native manufacture were 
overturned in the bulcony. He had hardly 
concluded his tour of inspection, and ascer- 
tained that the two mulattos who formed 
Don Gualterio’s permanent establishment 
had decamped, when Rosslyn arrived. 
Hugh’s narrative interested Yodney 
strongly. He was particularly struck by 
the absence of Norberto de Rodas at the 
critical moment; declared that he could 
not have been at such a distance from his 
cousin as to be unable to force his ae) 


back to her side; was, however, pleased at 
the incident, because it tended to confirm 
his own view of Norberto’s character—and 
heard of the broken arm without concern. 

“ Judging from the bored and dejected 
look of fair Ines all the evening, I should | 
say she will not be particularly grieved at 
anything that keeps him away from her ¢ 
for a while. I never saw her look out of 
sorts before; she is generally gay and 
talkative.” 

“Rodney did not see her when the 
fellow was not there ; she was not bored 
and dejected then,” Hugh complacently } 
reflected on this remark. 

“What became of Pepito?” was¥ 
Rodney’s next question. 

“T don’t know. In the giddiness and | 
confusion of the first few moments, I did 
not think of him, and I never caught sight 
of him again. I suppose he got out some f 
other way.” 

**No doubt he did. He’s sure to be all } 
right. Pepito is just the sort of person to | 
be the sole survivor of a bad shipwreck, 
or the one case of rescue from a terrible { 
conflagixtion. We must look him upf 
to-morrow. And now as you are only at | 
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your first earthquake, hadn’t you better 
sleep it off as soon as possible ?” 

Hugh, being thoroughly tired out, 
assented to this, and added : 

“T wonder whether we shall have 
another shock to-night ?” 

“ Ah, to that I can only make you the 
proverbial answer, ‘quien sabe?’ The 
chances, calculated by experience, are 
against it. If a third were coming, it 
would probably have hurried up after the 
other two before now.” 

With the morning there was a general 
subsidence of terror, and a general consent 
to consider the earthquake a very little 
one. There had not been much material 
damage done, and Cuban nerves, although 
excitable, are hardy. Hugh Rosslyn was 
off betimes to the Teatro Real: he had 
contrived to drop a hint, at the moment 
of his leaving the theatre, to the fussy 
and important police-official who had ac- 
companied Don Francisco. Rodney went 
to enquire after the welfare of the friends 
whose box he had left only a few minutes 
before the shock was felt. 

Hugh succeeded in his errand, which 

‘the snail “. the pearl- mounted 
PoC Ines had worn on the preced- 
ing evening. It was found close to the 
rail in front of Don Saturnino’s box, and a 
handsome reward to the finder obviated all 
the difficulties which might have been made 
about identifying the owner of the orna- 
ment, and handing it over to a stranger, 
whose claim to confidence was the single, 
though strong one, that he had been seen 
with Don Saturnino and his daughter on 
the scene of its loss. 

Don Saturnino’s mansion bore no ex- 
ternal signs of disturbance; the great door 
was ajar, as usual, and the mulatto servant 
to whom Hugh addressed his enquiries 
undertook to find Teresita and bring her 
to the sala, into which apartment Hugh 
was ushered. The broad, good-natured 
face of the mulatto shone with admiration 
and friendliness as he admitted Hugh ; for 
the story had spread among them of how 
the Seiior Inglés had gone to the rescue 
of the seiiorita, whom all the household 
loved, and he was a hero in their eyes. 
On the occasion of his first visit to Don 
Saturnino’s house, Hygh had been taken 
at once, with Rodney, to the coridor, 
and he had not formed any notion of the 
interior of the house. He found himself 
in a spacious room, admirably adapted 
to the needs of the climate, but, according 
to Kuropean ideas, sparsely furnished, 





and deficient in those smaller articles of 
use and ornament that indicate habitual 
occupation by refined and cultivated 
women. There was no elegant litter 
in the gredt, cool, marble-floored room. 
No fully-furnished writing-table was set 
out for use ; no needlework, with its pretty 
tools, lay about; no knick-knacks were to 
be seen, and no books, The walls were un- 
decorated with any works of art, and only 
the centre of the floor displayed a square 
of handsome carpet. Between the wide, 
lofty, and unglazed windows stood white 
marble console-tables, with twisted gilded 
legs, and pier-glasses in tasteless gilded 
frames. Curtains of some light fabric hung 
over the door, but the windows, of which 
two opened upon the coridor, and two on 
the opposite side, upon the courtyard, were 
uncurtained. The tables and chairs that 
composed the actual furniture of the sala, 
were of the lightest construction, the latter 
formed of cane. These included several 
rocking-chairs. The room was shady and 
cool, and this effect was enhanced by the 
delightful sound of falling water. Hugh 
looked out into the courtyard. There 
remained no sign of the recent trans- 
formation of that large space into sleeping 
quarters for so many of the household as 
could sleep at all, or were not too much 
frightened to attempt to do so, and the 
scene which it presented was a very pretty 
one. 

A marble fountain with a wide basin 
sent a thin column of water high into the 
air, and formed the centre of a miniature 
grove of palmettos, and shrubs, bearing 
flowers of the most brilliant colours, with 
many plants of the shining sharp-leaved 
kinds. An inner coridor was formed by 
the overhanging eaves,. and the thin 
columns which supported them at the 
four corners of the hollow square, were 
wreathed with bright flowers and foliage. 
Two gorgeous cockatoos—one cream-colour, 
with a yellow head, against which the 
curved black beak showed lustrous, the 
other scarlet and green of the most vivid 
tints—were dozing on their perches, as 
though lulled by the sound of the plashing 
fountain. A majestic grulla, the tallest bird 
it had yet been Hugh’s lot to mect outside 
a zoological garden, was fast asleep on its 
two-feet-six of legs, with its swanlike neck 
drawn back between its wings, and its long 
sharp beak thrust in among its soft breast- 
feathers. A couple of negro women 
squatting on the inner verandah, with 
bright orange handkerchief - headdresses, 
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red cotton petticoats, and snow-white upper 
garments, were apparently in charge of 
large baskets of fruit placed on the ground 
by their side. 

It was a scene to have afforded Hugh the 
keenest pleasure, had the artistic side of 
him been uppermost that morning, and 
he could not look on it with indifference, 
although he was listening eagerly for the 
coming of Teresita. It was not, however, 
the tap-tap of the old woman’s stick which 
interrupted his contemplation, it was the 
deliberate step of Don Saturnino, who 
entered the room and greeted his early 
visitor with cordiality. 

“T came thus early,” Hugh explained, 
“because I was anxious to know how 
it fared with you all after the shock of 
last night, and also because I have 
been so fortunate as to recover the comb 
which the Seiiorita Ines lost. It is not 
broken.” 

He produced the comb, and was thanked 
in the most gracious terms by Don 
Saturnino, 

“T asked for the seiiorita’s attendant,” 
continued Hugh, “ because I owed to her 
lamentations the knowledge that the comb 
was missing, and I intended to restore it to 
her. I did not mean to intrude on you so 
early.” 

“T suppose Teresita has gone with Ines 
to the convent of Las Anonciades. She 
has a good friend there, who will be 
anxious about her after last night.” 

Hugh, with his English notions of 
woman’s nerves, and indeed his contempt 
for them, derived from certain glimpses 
which he had gained of Dr. Rosslyn’s ex- 
periences, was so amazed to find a young 
lady equal to rising early and going out 
after a shock of earthquake, which had 
deprived her of her senses a few hours 
before, that he could not help expressing 
his surprise. Don Saturnino smiled. 

“ You will find us all going on much as 
usual,” he said; ‘‘we should never settle 
down at all if we did not get over 
our frights quickly. You breakfast with 
us, of course? Doiia Mercedes is most 
desirous of expressing her sense of our 
obligation to you. It was an unfortunate 
beginning of your visit, seiior ; you must 
not let it make you take our island in 
disgrace.” 

Hugh, who was almost guiltily conscious 
of his obligations to the earthquake, 
hastened to disclaim the idea of his being 
influenced by it. Don Saturnino then 
carried him off to a sanctum of his own 





until the arrival of breakfast-hour, when 
Doiia Mercedes would be visible. 

The natural urbanity of Don Saturnino, 
the politeness and hospitality characteristic 
of his race and country, and his apprecia- 
tion of the young Englishman’s conduct in 
the scare of the previous evening, all com- 
bined to make him very pleasant to Hugh. 
He made him the usual profusa offers of 
aid and service, which, if they are insinccre 
and unmeaning in Spain, are ncither one 
nor the other in the Pearl of the Antilles, 
and invited his new acquaintance to ac- 
company Rodney on a visit to his coffee 
estate, whither the family were about to 
remove in a short time, and where the 
artist would have an opportunity of study- 
ing the inland scenery of the island, and 
learning something, if he cared to do so, of 
its most important industries. All this 
was enchanting to Hugh Rosslyn, and it 
was not surprising that he should allow it 
to inspire him with hopes, rendered reason- 
able only by his ignorance of the social 
system of the people. 

The return of a servant, who had been 
sent to enquire about him, with a favourable 
report of Norberto’s condition. interrupted 
an interview in whicu siug.: .- a1. “ye 
of a generally assenting listener, and ou. 
after Don Saturnino led the way to the 
“comedor”. This was acool, spacious dining- 
room, empty-looking, although it contained 
all the really requisite furniture. The 
servants were busy about the long table, 
and Doiia Mercedes and Ines were standing 
by it; so much Hugh saw with a first 
glance. The next revealed to him that 
Doiia Mercedes was looking pale and 
nervous, and that the fair face of Ines wore 
the same troubled expression, only better 
controlled, as the first time he had seen her. 
By the side of Doiia Mercedes was her little 
son, a puny child, with no likeness to either 
parent, and with the fretful look of com- 
bined delicate health and over-indulgence 
in his sharp, yellowish face. The child ran 
to his father, who caught him up in his 
arms, while Doiia Mercedes gracefully ex- 
pressed her pleasure at seeing Hugh, and 
her gratitude for the service he had done 
them. And Ines—how did she greet 
him? With a schoolgirl’s “reverence ” and 
downcast eyes, from which he caught not 
the most transient glance ; with a formal, 
“Thanks, seiior; 1 am very well,” in 
reply to his enquiry. 

Her father kissed her on the forehead, 
felt in his pocket for the comb which 
he had unceremoniously dropped into 
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that gaping receptacle for miscellaneous 
articles, and gave it to her. 

‘There is your comb, all safe, you see, 
like yourself, and owing to the same 
person. The Senor Rosslyn went to the 
theatre and had it looked for, early this 
morning.” 

Sudden tears sprang into the girl’s eyes. 
She looked at Hugh full and straight 
enough now, as she thanked him warmly, 
and then she darted away, with a word of 
apology to her father, on the plea that she 
must tell Teresita of the finding of the 
comb. 

The old woman, who was as superstitious 
as she was faithful, was firmly persuaded 
that misfortune to her beloved charge 
was presaged by the loss of an ornament 
which had come to her from her mother. 
Teresita was a good Christian, but she 
devoutly believed in omens, and would 
hardly have been persuaded by Sant’ Iago 
himself that Norberto de Rodas, whom she 
hated with all the capacity of her race for 
good hating, had not the evil eye. 

Hugh’s attention was now called to the 
little boy, and he soon found that one spoiled 
child is like another, and that the ways of 
the spoiling parents are similar, all over 
Uae world. The little Ramon was as 
troublesome and unruly, as greedy and 
unpleasant, as any Master Dick of the 
visitor’s previous acquaintance. Ines had 
returned in a few minutes, and the meal 
proceeded. It comprised some preliminary 
dishes, chiefly eomposed of native vege- 
tables, unfortunately unknown in Europe, 
fish, followed by flesh, and fowl cooked in 
many ingenious ways, and a dessert of the 
finest West Indian fruits. Theconversation, 
in which Ines hardly joined at all, turned 
naturally upon the scare of the previous 
night, and Don Saturnino good-humouredly 
rallied his wife upon her nervousness, 

‘“‘She will never rest now,” he said, 
“until we get away from town. She will be 
fancying that the disturbed air is bad for 
Ramon, and that the ‘tremblor’ will come 
again, especially to his address.” 

He laid his wrinkled hand tenderly on 
the crisp, jet-black hair of the child, as he 
spoke, and Hugh could see that he was 
indeed, as Rodney had said, very proud of 
this little son, whose years of manhood he 
could hardly hope to see. 

“Take care,” said Doiia Mercedesrapidly, 
in French ; “ you will let him know that 
there is something to be afraid of. He is 
not so tall as English boys at his age,” she 
added, addressing Hugh. 





“T don’t know; I am not a good judge. 
But—yes,” he critically surveyed the son 
and heir, who was stealthily wiping his 
sticky fingers on his sister’s white gown. 
“T think he is up to the average height.” 

“He will get on splendidly in the 
country,” said Don Saturnino ; “ never fear 
that, mi Mercedita. Unfortunately we 
cannot go there quite so soon as we had 
intended, on account of Norberto. We 
shall have to wait until his arm is all right 
again.” 

“No doubt,” assented Doiia Mercedes 
coldly. 

Ines had heard this trivial dialogue with 
varying emotions. To go to the country 
was to leave the place where he was, who 
had taught her a new meaning for the life 
he had saved ; and the mere thought was 
pain. She knew nothing whatever of 
Hugh’s intentions with regard to his stay 
in the island; but at least while he 
remained at Santiago she should see him, 
perhaps every day. She did not look 
beyond this; the new, unknown, un- 
dreamed-of feeling that had taken posses- 
sion of her had no prescience in it ; to see 
him was all she asked—only to see him, 
without the dread of her cousin’s eye upon 
her ; to have a few free, happy days, and 
to turn her thoughts away from the tor- 
menting alternative of her fate, without 
the certainty of their being forced back to 
it by the covert threats of Norberto, and 
the cold inexorability of Doiia Mercedes. 
That her father and his wife should have 
made arrangements for leaving town with- 
out saying anything on the subject to her, 
did not either surprise or hurt her; she 
was well used to being of no account in 
such matters; but the announcement filled 
her with dismay, divined by that one of 
the party whom it most concerned. His 
eyes brightened, the colour mounted to 
his forehead, a thrill of exultation passed 
over him, as he observed the quick turn of 
her head towards her father, and the irre- 
pressible quiver of her lips. 

“T regret the delay the less, however,” 
continued Don Saturnino, “that it will 
give us more time to show the Seior 
Rosslyn ”—he always stumbled over the 
name, much to his chagrin—“ more of our 
city and its ways, than if we had been 
going immediately. And he has promised 
to accompany us, with Seiior Henrique.” 

There might possibly have been some 
little anxiety on Don Saturnino’s part as 
to how Dona Mercedes would take his 
having given so impromptu an invitation 
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to a stranger; but if there was, it was 
immediately removed by the warmth and 
graciousness with which she seconded the 
proposal. 

And Ines? She had reason to be thank- 
ful that her stepmother rarely looked at 
her, for, if she had happened to do so at 
that moment, she could hardly have failed 
to mark the vivid colour that overspread 
her face at her father’s words. Again 
Hugh read that fair face aright, and the 
present was joy, the future was paradise, 
because of his interpretation of it. They 
had not interchanged a dozen sentences 
that morning ; they were hedged in by all 
the restraints of a social etiquette of which 
Hugh was so ignorant that he was afraid 
at every moment of infringing some one 
of its unknown rules ; there was no chance 
of his being able to address a word to 
Ines in English; and yet he was almost 
wildly elated. His project of the pre- 
ceding evening was taking form with every 
moment that passed; he had only to be 
patient, and the days that must intervene 
before he could carry it out would be gone. 
Let him but achieve one blessed oppor- 
tunity of receiving its sanction from the 
lips of Ines, and he would fear nothing. 
But the doing of this was immensely 
difficult. He knew that to see her alone 
in her father’s house, or to meet her un- 
attended elsewhere, would be impossible; 
while to speak to her in English in the 
presence of others, if opportunity offered, 
would be dangerous. Nevertheless, if, 
after sedulous seeking, no other resource 
could be found, he must resort to that 
expedient, 

The incomparable black coffee of Cuba 
had been served; Dojia Mercedes had risen, 
and was about to leave the room; the 
spoiled child was clinging to his father and 
vehemently refusing to go with her; so 
that some confusion prevailed, when fate 
did Hugha goodturn. Don Saturnino was 
called away on a business matter, and left 
the room with a request that Hugh would 
wait for him. He had been obliged 
to rid himself forcibly of the little boy, 
who screamed with passion, and Doiia 
Mercedes had to give all her attention to 
him. For a moment Hugh stood, a 
silent and awkward spectator of this 
domestic incident; the next he availed 
himself of it. Looking round the room 
as though he were commenting upon its 
size, he said to Ines in English : 

“When do you go to the convent 
again }” 





** To-morrow morning.” 

“ Who goes with you?” 

“ Teresita.” 

“Can you trust her ?” 

“Surely.” 

“TI beg you to excuse me,” said Doiia 
Mercedes, “if I leave you. Ramon is 
seldom so naughty.” 

Hugh held the door open, as she passed 
with the still recalcitrant urchin and 
followed by Ines, who once more made 
the visitor her schoolgirl reverence, but 
without uttering a word. 

Hugh had hardly time to think of what 
had happened, before Don Saturnino 
returned. Then they smoked the in- 
evitable cigaritos, and parted, the best 
possible friends. 

Hugh was rather relieved to find that 
Rodney had not yet come in when he 
reached the Camp. He had a great deal 
to think of, and he was glad to be alone. 
He usually walked about when he had 
much thinking to do, but that had not 
occurred to him in the tropics until now, and 
to lie down on the cane lounge seemed 
better suited to the temperature. He lay 
down accordingly, and presently fell into 
a sound sleep, from which he woke, after a 
couple of hours, to find Rodney writing 
busily at his rickety table, and Pepito 
Vinent smoking with rival diligence in the 
coolest corner of the studio, with his head 
on a pile of Don Gualterio’s portfolios, 
and his heels on a hat-box. 

“How are you?” said Pepito, who 
could not nod, owing to the position of his 
head, but waved his cigar instead. “I 
have just looked in to give our friend a 
few hints, impressions of the crowd, and 
that sort of thing. So glad you got out 
all right. Not a bad little quake, was it ?” 
he added, with the air of an impresario 
who had made a decided hit. 





ASTROLOGY. 


FROM THE ROMANCE OF 

SCIENCE, 

FEAR, hope, and curiosity have given 
rise to three of the chief factors in the 
moral development of man—viz., religion, 
poetry, and science. Fear being the most 
overpowering of all the emotions, it has 
followed that religion has had the greatest 
influence ; and, from the earliest ages of 
which we have record, religion has 
played the leading part. Yet along with 
religion we invariably find poetry and 
science. The earliest poetry is religious 
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poetry, and the earliest science is invariably 
a theogony or a cosmogony—a history of 
the origin of the gods, and of the world. 
The continual conflicts among the three are 
thus easily accounted for, and their con- 
nections easily understood. Fear is never 
felt without some feeling of hope, and the 
two invariably end in intense curiosity. 
The lower animals show traces of the same 
things, and the object of fear is always 
with them an object of curiosity. 

Religion and science, especially, have kept 
up their intimacy even up to the present 
time; and in modern times it is only after 
three hundred or more years of strife that 
the latter has succeeded in attaining an 
independent place. Long before she 
emerged from her dependence on religion, 
and even as she emerged as an independent 
power, science showed herself in three 
striking forms, almost prophetic of her 
future place. These three forms were 
astrology, magic, and alchemy. 

It will not be out of place, therefore, to 
attempt to give a slight sketch of the old- 
world lore, which is sheltered under these 
heads, 

Human delusions are as interesting as 
human certainties, but when they have 
been the delusions, not of the crowd, but 
of some of the greatest intellects, they 
become immensely more important. How 
came men to believe such nonsense ? And 
are there possibly, at this present moment, 
opinions held, which to posterity will 
seem as absurd as even astrology? Such 
questions rise involuntarily to our lips. 
Now the principle at the bottom of 
astrology is not quite so absurd as might 
be expected. It is a principle which is held 
by not a few people at the present day. 
Among those who are believers inevoiution, 
it is almost an axiom. The principle is 
that everything in Nature is linked to every 
other thing, and that man himself is no ex- 
ception. “If that be so,” we may imagine 
an astrologer saying, “then we have only 
to know the laws of the relations of one 
thing with another, in order to predict 
what will happen in any particular portion 
of Nature. We have only to know the 
laws of the order and motions of the starry 
heavens, and to compare them with events 
on earth, and then we shall be able to say 
what are the particular relations of the 
stars to sublunary things.” And iy days 
when astrology was a recognised science 
no one could possibly say that such a 
notion was altogether unreasonable. 

Astrology, as a matter of fact, was 





astronomy asserting her place as predictive 
knowledge, and implicitly affirming—what 
is supposed to be a late acquisition—the 
reign of law in Nature. 

There is not much difficulty, either, in 
understanding why astronomical knowledge 
should, in early times, be turned to astro- 
logical purposes. The most pressing need 
felt by men, after the stage of utter 
barbarism has been passed, is for some 
clue to events, so that they may prepare 
for them, and thus make themselves the 
masters, instead of remaining the slaves, 
of the natural forces. 

One of the triumphs of modern science 
is that man by its means has become 
master, to a great extent, of his own destiny ; 
and one of the marked peculiarities of 
modern civilised society is the small 
amount of ordinary life which is left to 
chance. 

To men in early times the natural forces 
must have appeared fitful and capricious to 
an extreme, and every human purpose 
liable to be frustrated unexpectedly. 
Amidst bewildering confusion, early men 
found the stately and majestic march of 
the stellar heavens to be the only natural 
phenomena having any appearance of order 
and regularity. 

Some writers misrepresent early astro- 
nomy, when they assert that the modern 
discovery of the laws of the planetary 
motions was the chief cause in the deca- 
dence of astrology. 

Nothing can be more untrue than such 
an assertion, for the regularity of stellar 
and planetary motions was discovered very 
early, and, what is more, one of the greatest 
impediments to the progress of astronomy 
was the opinion, almost amounting to a 
prejudice, that these motions were much 
more regular than they really are. This 
may be easily seen in the accounts of 
Kepler’s bewilderment when investigating 
the orbit of the planet Mars. 

It was very early perceived that the 
heavens were differently configurated at 
different seasons of the year. One configu- 
ration was seen in spring, another in 
summer, and so on, and these configu- 
rations varied regularly through a certain 
number of changes of the moon, every 
change in the seasons having its own special 
astronomical phenomena. 

The names of the zodiacal signs are very 
significant in this respect—for instance, the 
last three signs, the Sea-Goat, the Water- 
Bearer, and the Fishes, having reference 
to the watery or winter season; the Lion 
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to the heat of summer ; and the Virgin to 
the harvest ; and much the same may be 
said of the rest. 

Now, men in early stages of intellectual 
development can only, in searching for 
causes, reason from what precedes to that 
which follows; so nothing could be more 
natural for them, in early times, than to 
connect the changes of the skies with 
changes occurring on the earth. The next 
step taken with equal, if not greater, ease, 
was for men to look upon the stars as an 
unfolding to them of the purposes of the 
gods, and at once astrology arose. The 
dependence of the processes of Nature on 
the sun was plain, and, men seeking to 
propitiate the gods at the right time, there 
followed attempts tocalculate therecurrence 
of the seasons. Thus astronomy arose, and 
for a long period of time that science was 
pursued solely for the purposes of astrology 
and religion. 

Tradition, almost universal, places the 
origin of astrology in Chaldea. With the 
ancients, the words “Chaldean” and 
“ Astrologer” were synonymous. We find 
besides that the astrological doctrines held 
by all nations, from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to China, from Cape Comorin to the Baltic, 
have a large amount of matter in common. 

The planet Saturn is called everywhere 
the Greater Infortune, and the planet 
Jupiter is called the Greater Fortune, 
and so on through the other planets and 
signs. This clearly points to a common 
origin, and bears out both history and 
tradition. 

Of late years this opinion has been 
remarkably confirmed by the discovery of 
whole treatises on astrology written on 
clay tablets, in the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh and Babylon. From the data 
given by these discoveries, astrology has a 
genealogy, extending back for over three 
thousand years, It was by way of Alex- 
andria that the Chaldean doctrines reached 
Rome, and that city swarmed with 
“Chaldei,” “ mathematici,” “ genethliaci” 
(allmeaning astrologers), inspite of theefforts 
made by some of the Emperors to put them 
down. Manilius and Aratus, two Roman 
poets, made astrology the subject of their 
poetry. The work, entitled “ Tetrabiblos” 
—on which has been based the whole of 
the astrology of the west, as cultivated by 
Arabs, Jews, and Christians—was written, 
it is said, by Ptolemy, the famous Greek 
astronomer, inthesecond century. Astrology 
was taken up, and vigorously worked at by 
the Arabs during the Middle Ages, and it 





was through Arabic books and translations, 
that most of the astronomy and astrology 
of the Greeks became the property of the 
west, 

On the revival of learning in the four- 
teenth century, astrology was tnrned to a 
curious purpose—viz., that of forming a 
science or philosophy of religion. This 
feat was attempted by Peter de Arbano, or 
Albano, a learned physician of Padua, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
He cast the horoscopes of various religions, 
Christianity included, in order to discover 
the course of their future development, and 
the length of time they would endure. The 
learned gentleman got into trouble with 
the Inquisition, but, as he died at the age 
of eighty, before sentence was passed, that 
tribunal had to be satisfied with burning 
him in effigy. Jerome Cardan, the cele- 
brated Algebraist, and Jean Bodin, a 
celebrated Frenck political author, at- 
tempted a philosophy of history on a like 
method. 

The use of astrology in this fashion has 
been praised by a nineteenth century 
philosopher, Auguste Comte, who goes 
even so far as to say that the rejection of 
astrology was premature, and has tended 
to retard the progress of the science of 
history. 

From the fourteenth down to the end of 
the seventeenth century, great attention 
was paid to astrology, and the science 
was cultivated and patronised by both 
nobles and philosophers. The last astro- 
loger who had public attention paid to him 
in England, was William Lilly, in the time 
of the Civil Wars between the King and 
Parliament. Both sides seem to have con- 
sulted him, and he wrote several books on 
the science, and an amusing autobiography. 
Lilly was examined by the Privy Council 
in regard to the causes of the Great Fire 
in London. He is said also to have been 
the model for the Sidrophel of Butler’s 
Hudibras. 

Since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, astrology has fallen into disrepute, 
but has had a succession of votaries to our 
ownday. Among what ourold writersused to 
call “the vulgar”, it is questionable whether 
there isa town of any size in Lancashire, 
or Yorkshire, without its professional 
astrologer, and the advertisements of pro- 
fessors of the science turn up in all sorts of 
odd corners in the byeways of literature, 
So an extensive public must even yet 
exist, which has not got rid of all faith in 
the monitions of the stars. ( 
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It may not be amiss, now, to glance at 
astrology itself, and see what it really is. 

In the first place, then, astrologers divide 
the heavens into twelve equal parts, called 
houses. This is done by dividing the 
vertical circle—or circle passing through 
the zenith and the east and west points of 
the horizon—into six parts of thirty 
degrees each, and six corresponding divi- 
sions lie below the horizon. In regard to 
these “houses”, Lilly says that “the exact 
knowledge of them is so requisite, that he 
who learns the nature of the planets with- 
out exact judgment of the houses, is like 
an improvident man that furnishes himself 
with a variety of household stuff, having 
no place wherein to bestow them.” 

To each of these “houses” is ascribed a 
particular significance. For instance, the 
first house refers to the stature, health, and 
life of a map, or it stands in state astrology 
for the common people ; the second house 
refers to wealth generally; the third to 
brethren, to letters, and to messengers, etc. ; 
and so of the other houses. The seventh 
house is singularly heterogeneous in its 
signification, as it refers to lovers and 
husbands, animals strayed, thieves, and 
things stolen ; so that if a young lady were 
to enquire after her absent lover, or an 


elderly lady after her favourite cat, the 
astrologer would look to “the seventh 
house and planets therein, and aspecting ”. 
The next things of importance in astrology 


are the zodiacal signs. Aries, the first 
sign, is described as being fiery, choleric, 
bestial, luxurious, intemperate, and violent; 
and, besides, it “rules” gumboils, tooth- 
ache, baidness, places of refuge for thieves, 
and, among other countries, England. 
Campanella says that “Aries makes people 
ferocious, stubborn, fierce, bold, presump- 
tuous, and crafty, like the English”. 
We ought to feel complimented. Taurus 
signifies people given to pleasures, like the 
Neapolitans. Virgo signifies the best 
mathematicians, astronomers, learned and 
ingenious men, etc. Libra points to those 
given to the delights of music, and so on. 
The planets have their special significa- 
tions, but their chief office in astrology is 
to point out the nature of events by their 
positions in reference to the houses and the 
zodiacal signs. Neptune, by modern astro- 
logers, is supposed to be mild and bene- 
ficent. Uranus, on the contrary, very evil. 
All extraordinary events are ascribed to 
him ; and if he happens to be placed in 
certain positions at the birth of anyone, 
he ca :es “the native” to be eccentric in 





his habits and opinions. He is supposed 
to be the chief planet in making astro- 
logers, antiquaries, and others of similar 
tastes. 

Saturn is reckoned very evil—he is, as 
we have seen, called the Greater Infortune. 
Jupiter is supposed to be very good, and is 
called by astrologers the Greater Fortune. 
Venus is accounted a good planet ; as also 
is Mercury, unless he is affected by the evil 
planets, when he becomes evil. The same 
may be said of the Moon, and of -the Sun, 
as is said of Mercury. 

The next thing to be taken into account 
are the aspects. These are certain distances 
between the planets. If there are sixty 
degrees between two planets, the latter 
are said to be in sextile aspect ; if one 
hundred and twenty degrees are between, 
then the planets are in trine aspect. Both 
these aspects are supposed to be good. If 
ninety degrees separate two planets, they 
are in square aspect ; and if one hundred 
and eighty degrees, they are in opposition. 
In these cases the aspects are evil. If 
planets are in the same degree of longitude 
they are in conjunction. If this occurs 
with good planets, it is good ; if with evil 
planets, it is evil. 

Such are the chief points of astrology, 
running into great details, which it would 
be tedious to describe in the present paper. 
In order to give judgment on any ques- 
tion or event, astrologers draw up a map 
of the heavens, for the time and place. 
This is done by means of a terrestrial 
globe, or a “table of houses”. The latter 
is a kind of tabular planisphere for a given 
latitude, and referring merely to the 
ecliptic. When the map is drawn up, the 
astrologer gives judgment according to 
fixed rules, 

Astrology has three divisions. The first, 
or horary astrology, is a species of divina- 
tion, which seems to have been invented or 
perfected by the Arabian astrologers of the 
Middle Ages, judging from the fact that 
there is little of the sort in the Tetrabi- 
blos, and from a host of its technical terms 
being Arabic. By orthodox astrologers of 
the’ Middle Ages it seems to have been 
looked at askance—as a species of magic. 
It depends on, for its chief principle, the 
old philosophical doctrine of universal 
sympathy. The planets and zodiacal signs 
in this case are symbols of the causes 
which are at work to produce the mental 
anxiety out of which the question has 
arisen ; and so, by their relations, it is sup- 
posed they will indicate the end of the 
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matter. The second division is geneth- 
liacal astrology, or the doctrine of 
nativities, in which the planets are them- 
selves causes of personal character, and of 
the events happening to a person. Mun- 
dane or state astrology is the before-men- 
tioned application of astrology to politics 
and history; aud the fourth division is 
atmospherical astrology, or the application 
of astrological rules and doctrines to me- 
teorology, or the natural astrology which 
Bacon supposed might be possible at some 
future time, and which appears to be a 
likely result of the modern scientific 
enquiries into the physical constitution of 
the sun and stars, and into their electric, 
magnetic, and heat relations. It will be a 
remarkable event if modern science, after 
having expelled astrology, should have to 
bring it back in another form. The white- 
washing of historical reprobates will be 
as nothing to it. 

Eclipses, comets, and conjunctions of 
the superior planets, play a great part in 
state astrology. Some well-authenticated 
cases of success in this department are 
on record. One astrologer, by name 
Landino, according to Villari, drew the 
horoscope of religion, and predicted, from 
a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, that 
on the 25th of November, 1484, a great 
reformation of the Christian religion would 
take place; and it is singular that Luther 
was born in the very month of November 
of 1483 or 1484—some doubt existing as 
to the year. Tycho Brahe predicted, from 
the comet of 1577, that in the north of 
Finland there would be born a prince, 
who should lay waste Germany and vanish 
in 1632. Now, Gustavus Adolphus, it is 
well known, was born in Finland, overran 
Germany, and died in 1632. It is also 
very singular that during the very worst 
period of the late troubles in Ireland, 
Saturn should have been passing through 
Taurus, a sign which astrologers say rules 
Ireland, and prior to the passing of the 
Land Act, Jupiter and Venus should have 
been in conjunction with Saturn in the 
same sign. Also, just before the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield two comets— 
first seen in the United States — ap- 
peared in right ascension, corresponding 
to Gemini, a sign, again, said by astro- 
logers to rule the United States. Now, it 
Ils an old astrological doctrine that a 
comet, visible to the naked eye, appearing 
In the ruling sign of a country, portends 
the violent death of the chief ruler. 
There is no doubt that it is because of 


as 





chance coincidences of this sort that 
astrology maintained its place for such a 
long period of time, and that even at the 
present day many, otherwise well educated 
people, are led to think “there is some- 
thing in it”. 

Flamsteed, the Astronomer Royal of that 
day, it is said, astrologically “ elected” the 
favourable time for the foundation of 
Greenwich Observatory. 

A great deal too much is made of 
the effects of scientific enquiry in putting 
down divinatory and other superstitions, 
The fact is, very few people have the 
ability to thoroughly grasp scientific truth. 
The real truth why we at the present day 
in the West of Europe have little to do 
with astrologers and fortune-tellers, is 
because life amongst us has become fairly 
certain in its general circumstances. Great 
epidemics are comparatively rare, physical 
catastrophes, like earthquakes, are still 
more rare; against common uncertain- 
ties of various sorts we have all kinds of 
systems of insurance; and last, but not 
least, we must not forget the efficacy of 
law, and the general respect there is for it. 
Reverse all these circumstances, go back 
not much more than two centuries ago, 
and we reach a state of society, even in our 
own country, in which neither life, liberty, 
nor property were safe for long together. 

Then we may imagine how it was that 
the astrologer and the fortune-teller or 
witch became no small factors in making 
life at all tolerable. At the present day, 
the greatest believers in good and ill luck 
are gamblers of various descriptions—that 
is, those whose lives are most perplexed 
with uncertainties. We have known poor, 
uneducated women gravely consulting their 
packs of playing-cards to discover the fate 
in store for them in the midst of sorrow 
and tribulation. But, apart from anything 
of that sort, we may be certain that if 
there had been no capability for super- 
stition in man, there would have been no 
science. Most certainly we may be sure 
that if there had been no astrology there 
would have been no astronomy, 


THE POLICEMAN’S HOLIDAY. 


IN a general way, a féte or two more or 
less makes little appreciable difference in 
the great tide of London life. But when 
the police force in general entertains its 
friends, there are signs and wonders in the 
air not easily to be overlooked. All over 
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London, the blue-coated divisions are 
stirring, and the usual sombre uniform of 
the force is relieved by the silver shoulder- 
knots and aigrettes of the bandsmen, and 
the frogged and military-looking frocks of 
the inspectors. The railway - carriages 
travelling in the direction of King’s Cross 
are tightly packed, and your burly police- 
man is not a very compressible passenger ; 
but they tumble in by twos and threes 
with an air of cheerful unconcern, ex- 
changing greetings with other members of 
the force on the platforms or at the barriers. 
Then there are policemen’s wives, who are 
anxiously looking out for their husbands— 
vicariously, for the most part, with the 
eyes of little Tommy or Jemima — and 
policemen’s sweethearts, who have to do 
the best they can with their own unassisted 
vision, Then there is the retired police- 
man in the corner, who has exchanged the 
helmet and stiff tunic for a felt hat and 
roomy serge suit, but who cannot so easily 
put off a certain fixedness of feature that 
marks the service in general. 

As a rule, your policeman is far from 
garrulous. He may have given himself 
the official caution that he is not bound to 
say anything, but that what he does say 
may be taken down and used as evidence. 
Anyhow, when he talks, he generally 
avoids talking shop. A fellow-passenger, 
who hints at an attempted burglary in his 
neighbourhood, and tries to draw a profes- 
sional opinion onthe subject from the 
force, is none the wiser for his pains, Our 
policemen have the air of being happily 
indifferent to the whole calendar of offences, 
whether against person or property. 

We are all bound for the Alexandra 
Palace—for the féte of the whole London 
police force; and it is quite evident, 
from the general throng of people who 
are waiting on the platforms, that the 
invitation of the policeman to his friends 
has been widely accepted, and, also, that 
his circle of friends is sufficiently wide. 
The policeman, it may be said, is not every- 
body’s friend. There is a large section of 
the community which has a good deal to 
do with him, but is not particularly fond 
of him. On the other hand, he has friends 
and well-wishers in plenty, who are able 
and willing to spend a few shillings in 
joining his yearly féte. 

And there is the Alexandra Palace 
perched on the top of Muswell Hill, with 
the greensward of the racecourse gleam- 
ing pleasantly in the sunshine. A strange, 
untoward fate has marred the career of 





the once promising Alexandra Palace; 
fire, financial catastrophe, and one trouble 
after another have worked their will with 
it, and allits early promises of rational and 
elevating entertainments for the multitude 
have so far come to an end. But the 
Ithuriel spear of the police force has 
vivified the whole for a day; the organ once 
more rolls its sonorous chords through the 
place ; the police bands are in full force on 
the terraces; while, within, the stage is 
occupied by burlesques and grotesques, and 
terpsichorean comedians, Then there isa 
grand assault-at-arms, where life-guardsmen 
drive at each other with sword and 
bayonet; and champion pugilists, quite 
pleased to find themselves appreciated by 
the force, let go with left and right, stop, 
counter, rally, and close, belabouring each 
other with well-stuffed mittens in a quite 
exciting and realistic manner. Then there 
is a cricket-match, with an eleven of clowns 
in the field, who, at each “ over”, turn head 
over heels on the sward, and stand on 
their heads and wave their legs ecstatically 
when anybody is given “out”. And there 
is actually a comic policeman on the 
ground, with a very red nose and inco- 
herent bearing, whose sallies are treated by 
the genuine members of the force with 
compassionate tolerance. 

And the charm of the thing is that when 
the whole varied round of amusements is 
completed, as the shades of evening draw 
on, the round begins again by gaslight, and 
travels on with renewed force till the time 
for closing arrives. In this way the 
constable who is on duty for the night, has 
had his little day of enjoyment, and gives 
place to the man who has finished his turn 
of duty, and can throw himself with zest 
into the pleasures of the evening. There 
are civilians, too, robust enough to last out 
the whole double set. And there are young 
women who have wandered round with 
their favoured swains of the force, during 
the hours of sunshine, who have been rowed 
to and fro by stalwart arms on the 
lake, or, better still, supported by the 
same stalwart arms, have rushed merrily 
down the grassy slopes, or have sat on the 
hillside peeling walnuts for the favoured 
one, and watched the lithe and limber 
youths in parti-coloured garments as they 
dart forward in the foot-race—which is half 
over before we hear the crack of the pistol 
that gives the signal for starting. 

And these young women—now that 
Constable Q and his friends have returned 
to their lonely beat, and are flashing their 
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lamps over barred shutters and padlocked 
doors—are heartlessly whirling round in 
the grand concert-room beneath the blaze 
of gas-lamps, and to the inspiriting strains 
of the City Police Band, while other stalwart 
arms support them through the mazes of 
the dance. 

But varied and long-continued as are 
the amusements provided by the force for 
its friends, they come to an end at last, 
and then follows the scramble for the 
trains in which the ordinary mortal stands, 
in relation to the brawny constable, as the 
earthenware pipkin to the solid vessel of 
brass. And as the train journeys on, 
while sleepy, curly-headed children repose 
on the shoulders of blue-coated policemen, 
we may be allowed to think of those other 
children, who can no longer pillow their 
heads on the strong paternal shoulders— 
the orphans of the police force for whose 
benefit these revels have been set on foot. 

The Metropolitan and City Police 
Orphanage was first established in 1870, 
to afford relief to as many of the destitute 
orphans of the joint forces as the funds 
may permit, and a very satisfactory item 
in the balance-sheets is the profit of the 
fetes and entertainments organised by the 
police. Besides a yearly fcte at the Crystal 
Palace, and, as in this year of grace, at the 
Alexandra Palace also, concerts given by 
the bands of the various divisions, vocal 
entertainments by the police minstrels, 
excursions, cricket-matches, garden-parties, 
balls, not only give life and spirit to the 
routine of the service, but bring in a hand- 
some annual sum for the children of the 
force. More than four thousand pounds 
was realised during the past year from 
these sources, a fact that shows both the 
skilful management of the caterers and 
the esteem in which the force is held, 
and its popularity with the general public. 
In all this, of course, is involved a large 
amount of gratuitous labour by zealous 
members of the force, and scanty leisure 
ungrudgingly given for the benefit of the 
little orphans in their pleasant home at 
Twickenham. 

And the police themselves, to a man, 
put down a day’s pay for the orphanage— 
and that means thirteen thousand six 
hundred and sixty subscribers, constables, 
sergeants, inspectors, and superintendents 
—a number which represents pretty 
accurately the strength of the whole 
London force, including the river-police 
and the outlying detachments at the various 
dockyards and arsenals, And a day’s pay 





of the force amounts in round numbers to 
three thousand pounds. 

Thus the two items—what the police 
subscribe in hard cash, and what they 
earn by their fétes and entertainments— 
form a considerable portion of the income 
of the Orphanage. Then the public come 
forward with their subscriptions with 
satisfactory liberality, although, consider- 
ing the vast wealth of London, and the 
responsibility of the police in looking after 
its safety, one might expect to see the 
great financial bodies more strongly repre- 
sented on the subscription list. But any- 
how, there is sufficient income to provide 
on a liberal scale for a hundred and forty 
boys and seventy girls, besides making 
allowances to widows of deceased members 
of the force, who manage to maintain a 
home and keep their children about them. 

As for the children in the orphanage, 
with an abundant dietary and an excellent 
routine of education; with their play- 
grounds, gymnasia, and flower - gardens 
well-stocked and supplied with seeds by 
friendly florists ; with their Christmas toys 
and fruit supplied by one division or 
another of the force ; with their own band 
and their musical drill, for both sexes ; 
and with military drill for the boys, and 
stocking-mending and stitching drill for 
the girls—it is interesting to find that the 
girls mend all the boys’ socks, numbering 
in one year six thousand, eight hundred 
and ninety-five—with all this excellent com- 
bination of work and play, it is no wonder 
that the children are happy and contented, 
and that they are at length turned out 
into the world with every prospect of solid 
success in their various callings in life. 


A PARADISE OF POSTES. 


It’s a paradise of posies ! what do you call ’em all— 

The bonnie blooms that climb and cling about the 
grand old hall? 

T’se fairly mazed wi’ sight and smell, on all the 
flowers I see— 

What is yon trailing scarlet ’un, and yon great 
purple tree ? 


We’se none such pretty buds upon the seaboard, 
where I strive 

Through storm and tempest, year by year, to keep 
the hearth alive; 

Yet there is something fresh and free about the 
breeze that blows 

Through scud, and mist, and driving fret, and long 
dunes white with snows. 


Td leifer fight it out upon our own fierce, rocky 


coast, 

Than lie half-sleeping ‘mid lound airs and all the 
blooms you boast. 

There’s bread and fire to win among the tussle with 
the seas, 

Aye, and soft days, when ripples laugh below a 
westering breeze, 
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And fair strange flowers hands cannot pick, lie 
in each rocky pool, 

When tides are moaning at the ebb, and winds are 
soft and cool; 

Crimson, and blue, and yellow, like yon posies on 
your own, 

But ours are none for touching, they grow for eyes 
alone. 


But I’se content to see ’em, as I’se content to lie, 

When the surf has called me to my grave, up there 
*twixt sea and sky; 

T lay I none could sleep wi’out its song about my 


ea 
The sea, that’s work and play i’ life, and watcher 
when one’s dead. 





STUDIES OF OVER THE WAY. 
CRABBE STREET, ISLINGTON. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IL 


AFTER we had made the syndic’s ac- 
quaintance, a day seldom passed without 
our meeting. Sometimes we used to go 
down to the brewery and smoke our pipes 
over a glass of Herr Forschmann’s best. 
He took great pride in his house; and it 
was delightful to see the look of pleasure 
which would come over his broad, good- 
natured face as we praised his silver 
flagons and the quaint old pottery, which he 
had arranged with considerable taste about 
the handsome oak mantelpiece of his best 
apartment. On those days when we did 
not visit Herr Forschmann, he would 
usually come up to The White Swan in 
the evening and smoke a pipe under our 
balcony, talking all the while the best 
English he could muster, which was, if 
anything, a trifle worse than our German. 
Englishmen did not visit Dreibriicken 
every day; so, having caught us, Herr 
Forschmann determined to improve the 
shining hour, and his knowledge of the 
English tongue, to the utmost. I think he 
was a little disappointed when he found 
out that neither of us knew anything of 
the chemistry of brewing; and that the 
processes by which London stout and pale- 
ale are concocted were as a sealed book 
to us. However, he did not neglect to ask 
us whether, in the event of his visiting 
England, we would be able to furnish him 
with letters of introduction to any of the 
great English brewers, and what was the 
fare—third-class return—front London to 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Herr Forschmann was, as I have said, a 
very handsome man; and Mackintosh, 
with an eye to the details of the great 
picture, made sketches of him in all atti- 
tudes. At last, at my suggestion, he pro- 
posed that Herr Forschmann should sit for 
his portrait, and accept it, when finished, 
as a souvenir of our visit. 





Now, the first time that I saw Herr 
Forschmann, I was possessed with the idea 
that I had seen his face before, though when 
and where I could not determine; and 
now, while he was sitting to Mackintosh, 
whenever I looked, either at the unfinished 
portrait or at the handsome original, the 
conviction grew stronger and more certain. 
I was not more confident that I was alive 
and in Dreibriicken, than I was that I had 
seen Herr Forschmann, or his double, some 
time or other in the past. 

Oneevening I entered the room suddenly, 
while a sitting was going on. ‘The syndic 
was standing erect inthe middle of the studio 
with his light-brown hair and beard lit up 
by the rays of the afternoon sun, and in a 
moment it flashed across my mind that the 
face before me was one of those I had seen 


in that strange dream of mine now just a * 


year ago. There was the golden tint in 
the hair and beard, the handsome, Diirer- 
like face of the man whom the dream- 
woman had denounced as her bitter enemy 
and the murderer of her child. There, too, 
in strangest confirmation, was the ugly 
scar seaming the comely face of Herr 
Forschmann. ‘Tint, contour, and expres- 
sion—all were exactly the same. 

All this was made clear to me in much 
less time than I have taken to describe. I 
started up from my chair, and, making 
some excuse about a headache, went for a 
ramble upon the hills. I did not return 
till night-fall, and during my walk the 
strange circumstance, which had just been 
revealed to me, was not absent one moment 
from my thoughts. I was perfectly sure 
that it was no fancy of the brain. The 
particulars of the dream scene, the faces of 
the chief actors, were as fresh to my memory 
now as at the moment when I awoke. The 
impression I had gathered of the woman’s 
enemy, a handsome gentleman in the garb 
of an artisan, was identical with that which 
the first sight of Herr Forschmann had 
made. How was this fact to be reconciled 
with the theory that dreams are purely 
retrospective, the reversion of the mind by 
some obscure process to the impressions of 
the immediate past? Here was a dream 
which was a prediction, and nothing else. 
The more I thought about it, the more 
puzzled I became. 

Madame Degener still delayed her 
return, and we began to fear we might, 
after all, leave Dreibriicken without 
seeing her. Mackintosh’s sketches were 
finished ; but we lingered on. To our 
enquiries Adéle answered, in tones 
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growing day by day more gloomy, that she 
supposed her mistress had knocked herself 
up with nursing. 

“And if you have seen all you want to 
see,” she added, “ you will do well to get 
away before madame comes back. I 
expect all my time will be taken up look- 
ing after her, and then you will have to 
fare the best you may with old Marie’s 
cooking.” 

Adéle had let us see, all along, that we 
were conferring no favour on The White 
Swan by taking up our quarters in its hos- 
pitable nest, and that all the obligation lay 
on the other side. We took her counsel 
in good part, for we knew she was a person 
of her word, and we trembled to think of 
the dishes that Marie, an elderly dame, 
who seemed to spend all her time in the 
cow-houses, might serve us. We decided 
to go; and, having given orders to be 
called in time for the omnibus, went early 
to our beds. 

I fell asleep at once ; but I had not slept 
more than half an hour before I was 
awakened by the noise of wheels, and the 
opening and shutting of doors. I was 
puzzled to think what visitor this might 
be, coming at such an unvorted time, and 
I lay awake racking my brain to solve the 
mystery. When once thoroughly awake, I 
found that sleep had fled for good. I turned 
over and over again, only to grow more 
restless. I counted the spots on the wall- 
paper which were within the limits of a 
patch of moonlight opposite my bed, but 
all in vain. My head began to ache, so I 
got out of bed and walked to the window. 
It was a lovely moonlight night. A huge 
horse-chestnut stood just opposite, and the 
delicate green of its young leaves, silvered 
over with the rays of the moon, offered a 
vivid contrast to the black shadows cast 
by the clustering masses of foliage. A 
little farther on grew a tall poplar, throw- 
ing up a tower of leafy light and shadow 
athwart the steely sky. As I stood gazing, 
a sudden desire came upon me to go round 
to the other side of the house and see the 
effect of the moonlight upon the mass of 
roofs and gables—a picturesque bit I had 
often admired by day. At the extreme 
end of the house there was a large chamber, 
half lumber-rocm, half granary, in which 
Mackintosh had set up his easel. There 
was a wooden balcony outside the window, 
and this was the point of view I had 
thought of. I went noiselessly through 
the sleeping house, and out on to the 
balcony, where I stood for some minutes 





leaning over the quaintly-carved railing, 
and admiring the wonderful tricks that the 
moonbeams were playing amidst the 
massive chimneys, the peaked gables, and 
the undulating roofs of the old house. The 
moon was right in front of me, and I felt 
my eyes dazzled by the light, so I drew 
back to the corner of the balcony, where I 
could stand in shadow and admire the 
beauteous picture lying before me. There 
was not a sound in the honse or in the 
open air. I covered my eyes with my 
hands for a few seconds, letting them fall 
again, as I unveiled them, on the frosted 
silver roofs and chimneys. I held them 
there a little, spellbound by the beauty of 
the moonlight and the intense stillness. 
When I drew them away and glanced 
sideways, I found I was no longer alone on 
the balcony. 

About three yards from me, standing in 
the full light of the moon, was a woman, 
dressed in the fashion of the place, though 
her dress was finer in texture and less rude 
in form. I could scarcely see anything of 
her face, but I felt sure that she was a 
stranger. She stood quite still, looking at 
the moonlit picture before her; but after 
a little she turned, and showed me, in 
profile, the face of a well-favoured woman 
of middle-age. I drew back behind the 
projecting shutter, for I was intensely 
curious to see what might be my com- 
panion’s next movement. I confess I felt 
a something very much like fear. My 
brain was excited by wakefulness ; and the 
strange association of Herr Forschmann 
with the memory of my dream had 
aroused in my mind that belief in the 
supernatural which is, I imagine, dormant 
rather than extinct in the most sceptical of 
us. I stood watching her, scarcely ven- 
turing to draw my breath, when some- 
thing—it may have been the twittering of 
the swallows under the eaves—attracted 
her notice. She again turned her face 
from me, and, looking upwards, she moved 
backwards a step or two towards me. As 
she approached, I saw the shining of silver 
under the large bow of black ribbon upon 
her head. Nearer and nearer she came. 
My eyes were drawn, as if by fascination, 
to the glitter of the silver, which shone a 
pallid blue under the moon-rays. By 
degrees its form and fashion grew clearer. 
It was a massive silver hairpin, made in 
the shape of a dagger. But what was it I 
saw, which sent all the blood in my veins 
back to my heart, and fixed my eyes with 
terror? The grinning death’s-head, the 
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outstretched hands, the jewelled cap of the 
silver skeleton ! 

“The dream—the dream again!” had 
almost burst from my lips, but I checked 
myself, and the next moment the woman 
turned her head, and for the first time I 
saw her full face. 

There was the face of my dream, with 
its gentle, melancholy smile, which, both 
in the portrait and on the dream-woman’s 
lips, seemed to draw my soul after it with 
its strange magnetic power. Her eyes 
never met mine, for she still kept her gaze 
upwards. She was evidently listening to 
the soft chirping of the birds in their 
nests, but, after a few moments, she turned 
and passed noiselessly into the house. 

I made my way back to my chamber. 
My terror had given way to a sense of 
astonishment, that the veil surrounding 
the world beyond nature, seemed to have 
been lifted ever such a little. Whether 
my eyes were open or shut, I could see 
nothing but that woman’s face, and I lay 
awake almost all night with my brain in a 
whirl. 

I must have dozed, however, for I was 
aroused to consciousness by the heavy hand 
of Adéle on the door. We breakfasted in 
sleepy silence, the omnibus clattered up to 
the gate, and we were about to get in, 
when Adéle came forward. 

“T did not tell you, messieurs, that 
Madame Degener came back last night. I 
did not let her know that I had guests in 
the house, for I was sure that, if I did, she 
would want to get up and give you break- 
fast herself, in spite of her fatigue ; but 
that old fool, Marie, told her you were 
here, and now she has sent me to ask you 
if you will drink a glass of wine with her 
to your safe journey before you start.” 
We followed Adéle back into the house. 
*‘ Madame is in the room at the foot of the 
staircase,” she said. 

I led the way along the gloomy passage 
and entered the little room. 

Madame Degener came forward to meet 
us, and, as soon as I caught sight of her 
face, I knew that my mysterious companion 
of last night was no other thani‘our hostess 
herself. 

I stood like one confounded. I could 
say nothing. I stood staring vacantly at 
Madame Degener,while Mackintosh uttered 
the conversational commonplaces which 
the occasion demanded. I remember 
hearing her express her regret that she 
had been away from home during our 
visit. I left untasted the glass of- wine 





she had poured out for me; I just collected 
myself sufficiently to reply to her friendly 
God-speed, and to shake hands with her, 
but I could not repress a shudder when I 
felt the touch of her fingers. 

We travelled back to London without a 
halt. Notwithstanding the pleasant asso- 
ciations connected with the larger portion 
of our stay in Dreibriicken, I felt it would 
have been better for me if I had never 
turned my steps thitherward. The super- 
stitious terror with which the event: of 
the last few days had filled me, threw a 
darkening gloom over the memory of the 
whole. My mind was distraught and 
agitated, and I vainly strove to efface the 
impress which had been stamped upon it. 
In the routine of my daily work I managed 
to forget it, but in the times of freedom 
and relaxation—above all when I retired to 
rest—the faces and figures I had seen in 
dream and reality alike, rose up again 
before me in terrible distinctness and dis- 
tracted me with their persistent presence. 
Thus Dreibriicken and its surroundings 
were invested by my fevered imagination 
with a weird glamour which had lost all 
charm of the picturesque or romantic, and 
seemed only to gleam upon me from the 
past with a malignant glitter. 

About the middle of July I received a 
letter from my cousin Gregory, telling me 
that one of the trustees of a lady distantly 
related to us both had died, and that it 
was necessary to fill his place with all con- 
venient despatch. Mr. Cross was a trustee 
himself, and he asked me, somewhat as 
a personal favour, to undertake the duty. 
The affairs of the estate in trust were 
cumplicated, and Mr. Cross wished to meet 
me and explain matters before I made my 
decision. He said that he would travel 
to London expressly to see me if I would 
appoint a day, but he suggested that if I had 
taken away with me any pleasant recollec- 
tions of Clayfield, it would be more agree- 
able to escape from the heat of London in 
midsummer, and renew them by running 
down from Saturday till Monday. I did 
not neglect this opportunity of revisiting 
the spot where an experience, at first not 
unpleasing, had been begun. When there, 
I might perhaps be able to divest my 
mind of the lurid fancies which had taken 
possession of it. If Clayfield was—in all 
but name—like Lotos-land in May, how 
shall I describe its dog-days’ sleepiness ? 
However, its stillness and languor were 
very soothing to my excited frame of 
mind, and before I reached my destination, 
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I had almost forgotten the chief motive of 
my visit. 

Mr. Cross, in his swallow-tailed coat, his 
plaid trousers, and his straw-hat, came out 
to welcome me as before. I almost smiled 
to see how unchanged he was in every 
detail of his outer man. Surely Time 
must have been standing still at Clayfield 
since I was last there. He had indeed 
been very lenient in his dealings with 
Cousin Gregory, who, with his genial 
smile and quaint attire, was a pleasant 
sight to eyes wearied with glare, and dust, 
and toil-worn faces. After a meal, half 
dinner, half supper, washed down by some 
rare old burgunady—for my cousin was a 
connoisseur in wine as well as art—we 
adjourned at his suggestion to the long 
picture-gallery I have already spoken of. 

The quiet of the country summer even- 
ing, my cousin’s generous fare and still 
more generous wine, had induced a frame 
of mind more tranquil, and at the same 
time more buoyant, than I had known for 
weeks. The startling resemblances I had 
seen, if they recurred to my memory at 
all, had lost much of their sharp outline 
and vivid detail, and, as I mounted the 
low, irregular stairs, I felt ashamed that 
I should have been so much moved by 
fancies so unreal and indistinct. Yet, as 
I entered the gallery, my eyes involun- 
tarily turned to the picture of my dream. 
The sun had almost set. Low down on 
the horizon half his red disc was glowing, 
every moment dipping deeper into the 
black shadows. The picture still hung in 
its place, and through the western window 
the last rays came streaming in, and shed 
a broad red patch of colour across the 
face and neck of the portrait. The corres- 
pondence between this and the crimson 
stain I had seen in my dream was not 
exact, but the coincidence served to stir 
up into distinctness many of the scenes 
which had haunted my mind. I turned 
my back, however, upon the picture, reso- 
lutely determined to conquer my own 
weakness, Mr. Cross soon plunged into 
business, and over paper and parchment 
a couple of hours flew by. 

* So now you know all,” said Mr. Cross, 
rising and folding up his papers, “and 
you can give me your decision before you 
go,” 

As he spoke, a dazzling flash of lightning 
lit up all the gallery, followed by peal on peal 
of thunder. The whole house shook, and 
for a moment we both thought it had been 
struck, During the last two hours a storm 





had been brewing, unnoticed by us intent 
on our documents, and it now burst upon 
us in frequent flashes, and reverberating 
peals, and a great downpour of rain. Mr. 
Cross closed the window, and we watched 
the scene for a few minutes. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘“‘it is no use going to 
bed till this is over; so fill your pipe again, 
and tell me what you have been doing since 
I saw you last.” 

“ The old humdrum life,” I said, lighting 
my pipe, “not worth talking about and 
hardly worth living. I often envy you your 
life of leisure here, though I dare say I 
should find it monotonous if I lived it.” I 
purposely made no mention of Alsace. 
“You seem to be exactly as you were,” I 
added, raising a lamp and walking round 
the gallery. ‘By the way, where did you 
pick this up?” Ihad halted before the 
lady’s picture, letting the light of the lamp 
stream full upon the face. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Cross, coming to my side, 
‘you want to know about that, do you? 
What do you think about it yourself—its 
merits as a picture, I mean ¢” 

“Tm not much of a judge,” said I, 
“but it seems as if it may have been a 
good portrait of the original, though the 
drawing is badly managed and the colour 
indifferent.” 

“That is just my own idea,” said Mr. 
Cross ; ‘and now, if you like, I will tell 
you an odd story about the painter. 

“Five or six years ago, I was hunting for 
some old tapestry in the North of France. 
One day I found myself left, high and dry, 
for nine hours at Laon. Iam speaking of 
the days when there was, perhaps, only 
one slow train in the day in such out-of- 
the-way places, and, after I had done the 
cathedral and the curiosity-shops, I turned 
into the museum. Here I found, in one of 
the spare rooms, an exhibition of pictures 
by modern artists. They were mostly 
rubbish, the only one I glanced at twice 
was a woman’s portrait, by a man named 
Lacoste. I could not say what it was that 
attracted me, but there certainly was an 
indefinable charm about it which the 
crude treatment could not destroy. I had 
half a mind to buy it, but I had been 
spending a lot of money, so I contented 
myself with asking for the painter’s name 
and address, 

“T returned to England, and, as usual, I 
was high busy for some days in finding 
places for my new treasures, and rearrang- 
ing my old ones, but, do what I might, I 
could not get rid of that woman’s face I 
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had seen on the canvas at Laon. The 
longer time went on, and the more I tried 
to get rid of its haunting eyes, the more 
clearly did they force themselves upon me. 
The next summer I was bound for Germany, 
and I determined to stop en route at 
Nanci to see if I could find M. Lacoste, 
and perhaps get a sight at some more of his 
pictures, 

“But when I enquired at the address at 
Nanci, which the museum-keeper at Laon 
had given me, I found that poor Lacoste was 
dead and buried. It seemed, however, that 
his name and fame, of asort, survived. He 
was a local genius, a self-taught man, and, 
unlike most of these, he was not without 
honour in hisown country. This, however, 
was probably due rather to his queer ways 
than to his skill as a painter. It was not 
often that he could be got to paint anything 
except some oddity for his own amusement, 
which he would, as likely as not, destroy 
as soon as he had finished it. When people 
came to him for a portrait he would gene- 
rally refuse absolutely. At times, however, 
he showed the greatest eagerness, and 
would beg for a sitting, and very often offer 
the finished work gratis to the sitter. He 
possessed small means, just enough to keep 
him from absolute want, and appeared 
quite destitute of ambition or desire to grow 
rich. He would often disappear for days 
or weeks, living a wild life on the hills, 
not without converse, it was whispered, 
with the Prince of Darkness or his local 
equivalent. In fact the poor fellow was 
half mad, but he could paint for all that. 

“The concierge of the house where he had 
formerly lived was delighted to talk about 
him, and he told me where I might find 
some of his works in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. I found a dozen or more, and 
they gave me, one and all, exactly the same 
impression as I received from the first I 
had seen. I was determined to have one, 
and I offered what I considered to be a 
very liberal price, but in every case it was 
refused. A belief had sprung up amongst 
the country-people that a semi-supernatural 
charm hung round these pictures, and that 
they brought good luck to the “possessor. 
One substantial tradesman assured me that 
he had never made a bad debt since he had 
been painted by Lacoste, and there was a 
widow living near Teul who aftirmed that 
the portrait of her late husband had saved 
the life of her only child. The boy had 
made up his mind to go to Canada. The 
evening before he had fixed to leave home, 
the mother, as she was passing through the 





room in which the picture hung, observed 
that the brows were contracted as if in 
anger, and, as she looked at it in terror 
and astonishment, the head was shaken 
several times as if in a negative gesture. 
She made some pretext for keeping the boy 
at home for another month, and it was 
well she did, for the ship in which he was 
to have sailed was never heard of again. 
Though I never heard anything sinister 
about any of these pictures, I could see that 
everyone believed that the devil had had 
something to do with grinding the colours, 
and perhaps in guiding Lacoste’s paint- 
brush.” 

Mr. Cross paused and looked at me with 
a good-humoured, inquisitive smile upon 
his face. I tried to hide the excitement 
which, despite myself, was growing upon 
me as I listened, and, the better to disguise 
my feelings, I walked to the window, drew 
up the blind, and looked out. The 
lightning was still flashing at intervals 
through the blackness of the night, and the 
thunder rumbling in the distance. 

“But it seems you did pick up one of 
his pictures at last,” I said, still looking 
out of the window, and not venturing to 
turn lest my fuce should betray my agita- 
tion. ‘‘Do you remember where you found 
it?” 

“‘T can’t recall the name of the place ; 
but I know it was at a little town on the 
road to Strassburg. There was a sale of 
furniture belonging to some man who had 
either died or failed in business, and I 
heard that his wife’s portrait, painted by 
Lacoste, would be brought to the hammer. 
I secured it after some sharp bidding. By 
the way,” he added, rising, ‘I fancy I 
made a note of it somewhere. I'll see if I 
can find it.” 

Mr. Cross opened a carved oak cabinet, 
and turned over a pile of old papers, 
diaries, and note-books. 

* Ah, here it is at last. Nothing much, 
though. ‘Lot eighty-two. Portrait of 
Madame Degener, by Lacoste. Three hun- 
dred and ninety francs.’ I remember now. 
The woman was left a widow, and took a 
public-house in a village near Strassburg.” 

‘‘ Madame Degener !” I cried, losing all 
my self-command as a feeling of horror 
crept over me. 

‘“‘ Yes, that was her name. What! Do 
you know anything about her? Have you 
ever——?” 

My cousin’s interrogation was abruptly 
stopped. A door at the other end of the 
passage leading to the gallery burst open, 
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and a great gust of wind swept down into 
the gallery itself, extinguishing the lights 
and leaving us in total darkness. A 
moment after, one last blinding flash lit up 
the room, casting a pale flickering radiance 
over the woman’s portrait, which hung just 
in front of me. My eyes were dazzled, 
and for a moment I was as one blind; but 
before the darkness closed around me it 
seemed that the painted face on the 
mysterious canvas underwent a strange and 
awesome transfiguration. The brow, hereto- 
fore so fair and open, contracted in a 
threatening scowl; rage and hatred flashed 
from the eyes ; the lips were closely set ; 
and the hand, before invisible, raised itself 
to the head, and drew out from the coil of 
the hair a quaintly-wrought dagger pin, 
which glittered a pale, cold blue in the 
last glimmer of the lightning flash, Then 
came the darkness, and I saw no more. I 
heard my cousin stumbling along in the 
dark to find a light. At last the door was 
secured, and the candles re-lit, and then 
we parted for the night. 

Three days later I was in Strassburg, 
drawn thither by an attraction as strong as 
it was inexplicable. It was late at night 
when I entered the hotel there. The 
courteous landlady received me in person, 
= recognised me as soon as she saw my 
ace, 

“ Ah, monsieur, itis you again. This is 
pleasant to see you, and your friend, is he 
also come ?” 

“Not this time, madame,” I replied, 
hardly knowing how to explain my 
presence. ‘‘I had a week to spare, and I 
determined to spend it at Dreibriicken. 
After the pleasant time we had at The 
White Swan before, I did not see that I 
could do better.” 

“The White Swan!” she cried with a 
look of horror on her face. “ You are not 
going there now, surely? Have you not 
heard all about it—the fatal news from 
Dreibriicken? Ah no, of course you have 
not. It was only on Saturday last that it 
occurred, though it seems an age.” 

** My good woman, what do you mean 2” 
Iasked. ‘‘ What has happened? I have 
heard nothing from Dreibriicken since I 
was there.” 

The landlady threw up her hands, and 
burst into tears. 

“You must have seen Peter Forschmann, 
monsieur, when you were there? Peter 
Forschmann, a worthy man whom everyone 
liked and respected. There was some un- 
happy dispute between him and Madame 





Degener. She, poor woman! has been ina 
very excited state ever since the death of 
her child. We have heard nothing about 
how it arose, or what was the cause of it. 
All we know is that last Saturday night 
they quarrelled violently, and that she 
killed poor Forschmann in a fit of rage— 
stabbed him to the heart. I saw the 
gendarmes take her past to prison as I 
came home from early mass on Sunday 
morning.” 

“Last Saturday night!” As the good 
woman spoke these words I remembered 
where I had been and what I had beheld 
last Saturday night—the strange and fearful 
change which I had seen pass over the face 
of the portrait. What did it portend ? 
Was it merely an effect of the blinding 
shock of the lightning upon my optic 
nerves, or was it some manifestation of that 
obscure world, whose confines we can hardly 
locate, much less define; a manifestation 
which had its source in that awful deed 
wrought at the selfsame time in the 
distant Alsatian village. 

As I said at the beginning of my story, 
I am no believer in what is generally 
known as the supernatural. The larger 
one’s experience grows, the more one is 
convinced that the strangest coincidences 
may occur without any traceable connection 
of cause and effect. But, for all my 
scepticism, I feel bound to confess that I 
could not, for the life of me, have any of 
that mad Frenchman’s pictures in my 
possession. The more I think about him 
and his work, the more I am convinced 
that he had some deep touch of insight or 
genius which enabled him to paint a picture 
more real than reality itself—more like than 
the living face; that he could paintmorethan 
the outward seeming of the individual on 
one of those ill-drawn, crudely-coloured 
canvasses of his, peering deep down with 
the quick glance of his genius, and clothing 
in form some subtle characteristics which 
are to common eyesight invisible. I fancied 
that, consciously or unconsciously, he could 
throw into his pictures some weird, electric 
stroke, the sight of which might stimulate 
another sympathetic mind to interpret 
for itself what the painter vaguely felt. 
Rather a wild notion, perhaps you will 
say, but a little mental twist is allow- 
able in this particular case,I think. I will 
even go so far as to say I believe that 
some people might have been possessed 
with less reasonable delusions, had they 
been subjected to an experience like my 
own, 
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COUNT PAOLO'’S RING, 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE old times seemed to have returned 
again, Lansdell thought, as he sat in the 
drawing-room—at a safe distance from Mrs. 
Monteith, who leant back in her chair 
half asleep, but still holding her smelling- 
bottle to her nose, as a precaution against 
infection—with Angela’s graceful white 
figure at the opposite side of the room 
bending over her book ; and Nancie at the 
piano singing, in her clear, sweet voice, one 
of his favourite songs. Outside the storm 
was raging; the thunder pealed, and the 
rain beat against the windows, and flooded 
the gravel paths ; but within was bright- 
ness and soft music, and the scent of 
flowers. 

* How long was it since he had last sat 
there,” Lansdell wondered. ‘A month! 
Surely it was impossible that it could be 
only a month!” He had passed through 
so much since then ; through such a dark 
valley of despair, and misery, and death, 
that it seemed as if years must have passed 
since last they had all gathered in the 
pretty room and listened to Nancie’s 
music. He leant back in his chair in a 
singularly happy, dreamy mood. He did 
not want to talk, to move, to do anything 
but just be silent, and rest, and enjoy this 
interlude of calm repose—this glimpse of 
his earthly Eden! “By-and-by, in a very 
little while, he must go back to that other 
life; to the struggle with disease, and 
death, and sin, which had been his lot for 
the last few weeks—which had tried his 
strength so terribly, He would go back, 
and strength would be given for this work ; 
but just now, for afew happy moments, he 
resolutely put aside all disquieting thoughts 
—banished the pale spectres of misery and 
disease, and was quietly content and 
happy. : ; 

He was so quiet that Nancie thought, 
until she looked up and met his eyes, that 
he was asleep. 

“Go on, Nancie ; I like that;” he said ; 
and he smiled at her with an odd, absent 
look in his eyes that startled Nancie. 
She looked at him eagerly. How white 
and worn, for all his restful expression, 
he looked! she thought; and her eyes 
grew so misty that she could not see to 
read the music. She struck a false note, 
hesitated, and finally closed the book. 

“T am getting hoarse. I think I must 





have taken a little cold,” she said hurriedly. 
“ Mr, Lansdell, how tired you look! You 
must not think of returning home to-night, 
We will send word to the vicarage.” 

Lansdell shook his head. 

“No, I couldnotstay,” he said decisively ; 
“‘T may be wanted during the night. This ” 
—and he smiled and looked round the 
room, and then at Nancie’s anxious face— 
“is only an interlude—only a happy holi- 
day. I really ought not to be here at all, 
but I felt as if I must come—as if I must 
see you again before—” 

He stopped, and his eyes grew dreamy 
again. Nancie’s heart beat fast. 

‘‘ Before what ?” she said. 

Lansdell passed his hand across his 
forehead, and looked at her with a 
bewildered gaze. 

“T scarcely know,” he said absently ; 
“only I felt that I must come. The im- 
pulse came over me this afternoon, Nancie, 
and it was irresistible. I hesitated a long 
time, for I did not know whether you 
would care to see me; whether you would 
be afraid of infection ; but the impulse was 
too strong, and I came.” 

“T am very glad you did come. We 
have so longéd to see you—we have been 
so anxious about you. Oh, we have been 
with you in heart all the time,” Nancie 
cried in a low, broken voice. 

It was very rarely that Nancie allowed 
herself to indulge in the luxury of tears, 
but now they welled up into her eyes, and 
fell on the keys of the piano in great 
sparkling drops. She dashed them im- 
patiently away, but not before Lansdell 
had seen them. He looked greatly sur- 
prised and moved. 

“Tam glad to know that, though indeed 
I did not doubt it—I knew it all the 
time,” he said quickly, and he put his hand 
on her arm, and gave it a kind little 
squeeze. ‘Mr. Monteith told me how 
much you wished to help us, and how 
angry you were when he refused his per- 
mission,” he went on, and he smiled. 
“ Will you forgive me if I say I was glad 
he refused ?” 

“Glad! Why?” Nancie asked, and 
Lansdell smiled again. 

“Ts not one always glad to know that 
the thing or the person whom we love and 
prize most is placed beyond the reach of 
danger?” hesaid. “If you had been with 
us, sharing our work and its perils, I should 
have been in constant anxiety about you; 
as it was, I could think of you here, safe 
and happy.” 
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“‘ Happy 

Nancie looked at him with indignant 
eyes and quivering lips. 

‘‘Happy! while you were in danger,” 
she said, and her voice thrilled with 
pained reproach. 

Lansdell started a little, and his eyes 
brightened. The odd feeling of numbness 
and exhaustion, both of body and mind, 
which had been gradually stealing over 
him during the last hour, left him alto- 
gether for « time. There was a smile of 
triumph in his eyes, and on his lips, as he 
leant forward, and looked curiously into 
her face. 

“ Nancie, were you unhappy because of 
me—of my danger?” he said. 

“Oh, you know I was!” Nancie said with 
a little sob. ‘' It was only for you—what 
did I care for Dr. Munroe ”—Dr. Munroe 
was one of Nancie’s greatest admirers—“ or 
Mr. Holmes, or any of them—I only 
thought of you! And you did not deserve 
it, I dare say. You were glad I was not 
there—you were quite happy with your 
Janet Munroe!” 

Angela, with a quick perception that her 
presence could be dispensed with, had left 
the room, and Mrs. Monteith was now fast 


asleep, so the lovers were, to all intents 


and purposes, alone. Lansdell laughed. 

‘My Janet Munroe, indeed !” he said. 

And then he rose, and stood by the 
piano, and put his arm round Nancie’s slim 
waist, and kissed her hair, and would have 
kissed the sweet, petulant face, only that 
it was hidden in the owner’s hands, and 
only her ears and a tiny bit of chin were 
visible, 

“ Janet Munroe, indeed!” he repeated. 
‘As if there could be any love for me but 
you in all the world, my darling!” he said 
proudly. 

“Tam sure you like her. Oh, it is no 
use saying you do not!” Nancie tried, 
not very successfully, to hide the happiness 
of which she was half ashamed under a 
veil of assumed petulance. “ And, indeed, 
there is no doubt that she would make you 
a much better wife than I ever could. She 
is so quiet and good, and fond of going to 
church, and visiting the poor, and—and all 
that—and she doesn’t care in the least how 
old-fashioned her dresses are, or what 
dowdy hats she wears; and as to flirting, 
or having a bit of fun of that kind,” Nancie 
went on emphatically, “I don’t think it 
would ever enter her head to doit. Now, 
I am quite different.” 

Lansdell laughed. He drew the pretty 





head on his shoulder, and stroked her hair 
tenderly. 

‘‘ Perhaps that was the reason why I fell 
in love with you, my darling—because you 
were different. Janet Munroe is a dear 
good girl, and I have the greatest respect 
for her. Nay, more than respect—reve- 
rence. No one who has seen what I have 
seen the last three weeks of her self-denial, 
and courage, and patience, could fail to 
reverence her. But, as to love,” and he 
smiled. ‘Ah, you had taken all I had to 
give long ago, Nancie.” 

** Really !” 

Nancie looked up with a new seriousness 
in her eyes, a little serious smile on her 
lips. She put up her hand and touched his 
beard gently. 

“ T wonder why,” she said. ‘ Oh, I have 
been so unhappy about you! I used to 
lie awake half the night, thinking about 
you, and wondering what you were doing, 
and wishing I could help you and share 
your danger. Oh, this has been the 
longest, weariest month. Promise ”—and 
just for one instant she allowed her cheek 
to rest against his breast—“ you will come 
up every day now. Father will not allow 
us to go into town at all now, so, unless 
you come, I shall not have a chance of 
seeing you.” 

“T will come, if possible, my dearest.” 

Lansdell’s voice faltered as he spoke; a 
mist rose before his eyes; for one brief 
moment the room and all that was in it 
grew dim and indistinct. The strange 
feeling of unconsciousness and bewilder- 
ment, which earlier in the evening had 
overtaken him, returned, and he staggered 
and clutched at Nancie’s chair to prevent 
himself from falling. Another moment, 
and the faintness had passed, and he smiled 
reassuringly at Nancie’s startled, half- 
frightened face. 

“What is it, Nancie? Why do you look 
so alarmed?” he said; but his voice, even 
to his own ears, sounded far away and 
unlike his own, and it did not tend to 
reassure Nancie. 

“You look so odd. Don’t you feel 
well?” she said anxiously. 

“ Quite well; only a little tired. I think 
I will say ‘Good-night,’ now, Nancie. 
Don’t look so anxious, my child.” And he 
took her in his arms and kissed her. “TI 
wonder if you know how very happy you 
have made me to-night, dear?” he said very 
tenderly and gravely. “ You have given 
me a new interest in life—new strength 
and courage for my work! Why, I feel 
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strong enough to fight against a dozen 
fevers now !” 

“You look much more fit to go to bed 
and be nursed well,” Nancie said. ‘ You 
wilt come to-morrow. Oh, you must,” as 
Lansdell hesitated. “I shall be so anxious 
if you don’t; I shall fancy all kinds of 
dreadful things.” 

“Tf possible I will come; if not, I will 
write.” 

*‘ And don’t work too hard. Remember ” 
—and Nancie looked up with a charming 
smile and pout—“ you must think of me 
now, and take care of yourself for my sake, 
or I shall be very much annoyed and dis- 
gusted. Duty is all very well; but your 
first duty is to me now. Do you hear, 
sir?” 

Lansdell gave a grave smile. 

“Yes, I hear,” he said; “and when I 
am in any doubt—when my duty to my 
neighbour seems to clash with my duty to 
my sweetheart—I will come to you, and 
you shall decide which has the higher 
claim. For I am quite sure”—and he 
looked at her with a proud light in his 
eyes—‘‘ the Nancie whom I love so dearly 
—ah, she little knows how dearly !—would 
sooner cut off her right hand than lift a 
finger to call me back from duty’s path, 
however dreary and uninviting that path 
may seem to her or me.” 

Nancie’s lips quivered a little. She did 
not speak, but she put up her sweet lips and 
kissed him shyly, and clung to him for 
one moment in a silence which was more 
eloquent and infinitely sweeter than any 
spoken answer. It was broken after an 
instant in the most unromantic manner by 
the sound of carriage-wheels, which came 
up the drive and stopped before the hall 
door. 


Lansdell looked enquiringly at Nancie. 

“ Visitors ?” he said. 

“No; it is father. 
town this afternoon. 
to the station half an hour ago to meet 


He has been out of 
The carriage went 


him. It will take you back to the 
vicarage.” 

Lansdell accepted the offer of the 
carriage willingly. The Abbey was some 
distance from the vicarage; there was no 
cab-stand near, and he felt faint and tired, 
and quite unequal to the long walk. Again, 
as he said good-night to Mrs. Monteith, 
the faintness returned, and it was only by 
a great effort that he recalled his scattered 
senses, and concealed his indisposition from 
Nancie. Mr. Monteith, whom he passed 
in the hall, remembered afterwards how 





absent and odd his manner was, and how 
ill he looked. He must have either fainted 
or fallen asleep immediately after entering 
the carriage, for it seemed only an instant 
to him before it stopped before the 
vicarage, and the footman opened the 
door. 

“ Here already ?” he said, and he stared 
blankly at the man as he descended. 

He stood before the vicarage door for 
quite a minute, fumbling in his pocket for 
his latch-key. He found it at Jast, and 
entering the house unseen, went into the 
study, and sank down on the nearest chair, 
and looked round the familiar room with 
blank, wondering eyes. By-and- by his 
brain grew clearer, but with fuller con- 
sciousness a great fear awoke in his mind. 
What did it mean? What was the mean- 
ing of these strange fits of unconsciousness ? 
Was he going to be ill? Had the fever, 
against which ke had fought so long and 
valiantly, turned on him at last, and seized 
him for its prey? lLansdell was a brave 
man, but life had grown unspeakably 
sweet to him during the past few hours. 
Was it wonderful if, knowing so well the 
strength of the terrible foe, he feared his 
heart should sink? Had his hopes been 
realised ? Had this perfect happiness come 
to him only—as so many earthly blessings 
come, when it is too late ? 

“Oh, not that—not that!” he prayed, 
with a sharp thrill of agony in his voice. 

He said the words half aloud, and his 
housekeeper, who was passing the door, 
heard his voice and came into the room. 
She was a staid, middle-aged woman ; she 
had lived with the late vicar many years, 
and had remained with Lansdell after his 
predecessor’s death. She was a bit of a 
tyrant, but she loved her master well, and 
now she looked at him with anxious eyes. 

* Did you call, sir?” 

“*No,” Lansdell spoke wearily. 
any message come for me, Martha ? 
I been wanted ?” 

“Dr. Munroe sent round just now, sir, 
to ask if you would call at Mrs. Bampton’s 
to-night. She is very ill, and he doesn’t 
think she will last over the night.” 

* Poor woman!” Lansdell rose from his 
chair, and at the call of duty his strength 
returned. “Bring me my mackintosh, 
Martha. It is raining heavily.” 

“ No, sir,” Martha barred the door with 
her portly figure ; “out of this house you 
don’t go till you have had something to 
eat. Dr. Munroe told me the other day 
that the surest way to catch infection was 
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to go into a sick-room on an empty 
stomach. ‘You look after the vicar, 
Martha,’ says he, ‘and see that he has a 
glass of wine and a biscuit, or some soup, 
before he goes out.’ Them was his very 
words, and I mean to carry them out.” 

* Very well; make haste, then.” 

Lansdell was not altogether sorry for the 
prolonged rest ; he did not move from his 
chair; and he looked so white and wau 
when Martha entered with food and wine, 
that her heart ached for him. 

“You look a deal fitter to go to bed, 
sir. Wait till morning,” she urged ; “a few 
hours can’t matter.” 

“No; morning may be too late. What, 
champagne, Martha? What extravagance ! 
Champagne is only for sick people, you 
know.” 

“You need it as much as any of them, 
sir.” 

Martha, with an inflexible face, poured 
out a tumbler of the sparkling fluid. Lans- 
dell drank it eagerly, but he tried in vain 
to eat. The food seemed to choke him, 
and it was with great difficulty that he 
forced himself to swallow a few morsels. 

‘T must take care of myself now for 
Nancie’s sake,” he thought, and that 
thought, quite as much as the wine, revived 
his failing strength. 

The colour flushed to his cheeks, and he 
looked quite bright and cheerful as he 
pushed his plate back, and took his 
mackintosh from Martha’s hands. She 
went with him to the door, and looked after 
him eagerly as he walked quickly away. 
The storm was over, the thunder had 
ceased, but the rain still fell heavily, and 
the air was sweet, and pure, and fragrent, 
and full, or so Lansdell fancied, of a pro- 
mise of returning health. He felt, in spite 
of the solemn errand on which he was 
bound, curiously happy and excited, and 
indeed almost light-headed, and he walked, 
in spite of an occasional stumble, briskly 
up the street. But when he reached the 
door of the house the old faintness returned, 
and he was obliged to pause on the step 
and lean against the door-post, and wait 
for a few minutes to recover his strength 
before he rang the bell. 

On the landing just outside the door of 
the sick-room he came face to face with 
Dr. Munroe. They had not met before 
that day, and now they paused and shook 
hands, and exchanged a few words. 

“ How is she?” Lansdell pointed to the 
door ; ‘any better?” 


Dr. Munroe spoke absently, and he 
looked sharply into his friend’s face. 

‘* What’s the matter with you, Lansdell ? 
You look rather queer! Worn out, I 
suppose,” he said, and he took Lansdell’s 
hand, and in spite of his impatient remon- 
strance felt his pulse. 

‘“* When you have quite finished, perhaps 
you will allow me to pass. I must see her 
at once,” Lansdell said impatiently. 

Dr. Munroe shook his head. 

**No, you don’t, my friend,” he said 
placidly ; “you don’t go into that room, 
or any other but your own bedroom 
to-night. Now listen to me, and don’t be 
a fool;” he put his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder, and his voice grew earnest and 
impressive. ‘‘ You can do no good in there. 
The poor woman is unconscious now ; she 
will be dead before the night is over. And 
it is as much as your life is worth to enter 
that room in your present state. Go home 
to bed.” 

“T cannot; I must do my duty,” Lans- 
dell said in a quick, excited tone. “ If she 
is dying, as you say, I am all the more 
needed there. Let me pass!” 

But the doctor set his back firmly against 
the door, and pushed Lansdell away. 

“‘ Duty—your duty is to the living,” he 
said sternly. ‘‘Leave the dying to Heaven’s 
mercy. She is past your prayers now. 
Ah!” he sprang forward as Lansdell 
staggered, and put his hand to his head 
with a bewildered expression. “Just what 
I thought!” he muttered. 

He put his arm through Lansdell’s, and 
led him downstairs and out of the house 
into the street. The cool wind and the 
raindrops that splashed in their faces 
revived Lansdell, but he did not object, or 
make any further remonstrance, as his 
friend led him up the quiet street. 

Only once he spoke, and that was when 
Munroe turned up his coat-collar, and said, 
in his grumbling voice, “that it was a 

nasty dark night; not fit for a dog to be 
out of doors” ; then he looked up with an 
odd, bright light in his eyes. 

“ Yes, adark night. The night cometh,” 
he muttered, “the night when no work 
may be done.” 

“Oh, not yet awhile, old man,” Munroe 
said cheerfully. ‘ We can’t spare you just 
yet. Here, Mrs. Martha,” as the house- 
keeper opened the door, and looked 
surprised to see her master back so soon, 
“T have brought Mr. Lansdell home. He 
must go to bed at once, and don’t let him 
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get up till I see him. If he is obstinate, 
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and persists in doing so, hide his clothes, 
or lock the door, or do anything you like, 
only keep him in bed.” 

“Very well, sir. It was quite against 
my wish that he went out to-night,” Martha 
said anxiously. ‘ Now, sir,” and she turned 
sternly to Lansdell, ‘‘ you come upstairs at 
once to bed.” 

Lansdell was too weary to make any 
further remonstrance. He followed his 
faithful dragon upstairs, and drank the 
medicine, for which Munroe ran round to 
his surgery, with a meek submission which 
won Martha’s unqualified approval. 

Mr. Holmes, who lived at the vicarage, 
came in shortly, and was much alarmed 
and grieved to hear of his vicar’s illness. 

‘But I am not surprised ; he has done 
the work of three men lately,” he said. 

“ Yes,” and Dr. Munroe, who was not 
fond of parsons in the abstract, looked 
sharply through his spectacles at the young 
curate; “‘and now it is time for some of 
you young ones to put your shoulders to 
the wheel, and let him have rest. I'll look 
in first thing in the morning, Mrs. Martha ; 
but if any change occurs during the 
night, or he seems worse, send for me at 
once.” 

Long before morning the summons which 


Dr. Munroe expected came, but though he 
hastened at once to his friend, he could do 


little. The fever in this, asin all the other 
cases, must run its course ; they could only 
be patient and hope for the best. There 
were many sad hearts in the parish that 
day. Lansdell was liked by all; his pure, 
self-denying life, and his courage and 
devotion during the last few weeks, had 
gained him the love and admiration of all 
true souls who could appreciate his noble 
qualities, whether or not they agreed with 
his religious views. 

It was told afterwards, and perhaps this 
pleased Lansdell as much as anything, that 
the Roman Catholic priest and the ranter 
minister had both alluded to his illness 
from their several pulpits, and asked that 
the prayers of their congregations might 
be offered up for his recovery ; that the 
atheist lecturer at the Market Cross, with 
whom Lansdell had had many an argu- 
ment, called daily at the vicarage to enquire 
after him; and that the sisters of mercy said 
their beads and vowed innumerable candles 
to the Virgin, if only a life so useful and 
so dearly loved might be spared. 

Lansdell was quite unconscious of the 
kind wishes, the fervent prayers. Day after 
day he lay, sometimes unconscious, more 





often raving in wild delirium, watched over 
with ceaseless care by Dr. Munroe and 
Martha, and after the first two days by 
Nancie herself. She had first heard of his 
illness on the evening of the day which 
followed his visit to the Abbey. All that 
day she had remained in the house, or 
garden, watching for him. He would be 
sure either to come or send, and she would 
not run the risk of missing him. All that 
day she was very happy, but very restless, 
She could not settle to any occupation ; 
her work was taken up only to be thrown 
aside, her book shared the same fate. She 
sat down to the piano and played a few 
bars, and then sprang up and sauntered 
into the conservatory and pulled a few 
dead leaves off the plants, or ran across 
the lawn to the fountain to plague the 
gold-fish. Angela watched her with placid 
amusement, and not without a shrewd 
suspicion of the cause of her unwonted 
excitement. 

Nancie had not yet acknowledged 
that the event which Angela had often 
prophesied, but which Nancie herself had 
always denied, would come to pass, was 
already an accomplished fact; she felt 
indeed a little shy of the confession, and 
had decided that she would wait until 
Lansdell’s next visit before she told her 
news. That everyone, from her mother 
downward, would be delighted, she was 
quite aware, but she hesitated to confess 
that she, who had scoffed and gibed at love 
and had openly avowed her intention of 
living in single blessedness, had at last 
succumbed to the common fate. So she 
kept her secret, and told no one of the hap- 
piness that had come to her; but it was 
easy enough for Angela’s quick eyes to read 
it in her face, and to know that the doubts 
and anxieties which had troubled her of 
late had been set at rest. 

** How bright and happy you look to-day, 
Nancie,” she said, looking up from her book 
at Nancie, who, during a short interval of 
tranquillity, was standing by the window 
looking into the garden with a dreamy 
smile on her lips. ‘‘What has caused this 
sudden change in the atmosphere, my 
child? Yesterday all was gloom and 
sadness, and forebodings of evil, To-day 
—sunshine and brightness !” 

Nancie laughed. 

“The thunderstorm, of course,” she said 
gaily. ‘It cleared the atmosphere—and 
who could help being happy on such an 
exquisite day as this? Listen! even the 
birds have waked up from their summer 
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silence, and are singing as if it were spring 
again. Do you hear that thrush?” 
‘¢Oh, the lark is singing in the sky, 
A merry, merry song; 
But there is a bird in my heart, love, 
That is singing all day long.” 

Angela sang the words gaily, and she 
looked at Nancie and smiled. 

“Tt is the heart-music that is ringing 
so sweetly in thy ears, my Nancie!” She 
came across the room, and put her hand 
caressingly on Nancie’s shoulder. ‘Is it 
not?” 

Nancie blushed and laughed. 

“Perhaps it is. I think I am what 
father calls ‘fey’ to-day. I feel so happy 
as if I could never be wretched or sad 
again ; as if life was going to be all sun- 
shine—all happiness,” she said. 

But even as she said the words she 
shivered and turned pale. 

“Oh, I ought not to have said that. 
The gods are jealous of happy mortals ; 
perhaps—who knows !—some punishment 
will come on me for my presumption,” she 
said ina low voice. 

“ What nonsense !” 

Angela laughed merrily. She was stand- 
ing by the window, and now she looked 
down the drive, up which a dog-cart was 
now approaching. 

“Who comes ? 
believe!” she said. 

The doctor was a great favourite with 
both the girls. It was some time since he 
had been at the Abbey, and they went 
eagerly forward to welcome and reprove 
him in one breath. 

“ What an age it is since we saw you— 
just five weeks, [ believe, to-day; but there,” 
ind Nancie smiled at him gaily, “I suppose 
we must forgive you since you have come 
at last.” 

Munroe smiled, but his face wore a 
preoccupied air, and his voice was very 
grave as he answered : 

“Don’t welcome me before you know 
my errand, Miss Nancie. I bring bad 
news—not so very bad.” He added the last 
| Words quickly, for Nancie started and 
turned pale, and her lips quivered. 

“What is it? Tellme at once, please,” 
she said. ‘Is it Mr, Lansdell ?” 

“ Yes,” 

Any faint hope which Munroe might 
have entertained of winning Nancie’s love, 
died a sudden death then and there at the 
sight of her blanched, anxious face. She 
twisted her hands nervously together. 


Dr. I do 


Munroe, 





“Very ill,” Munroe assented gravely. 
“He has worked too hard — worked far 
beyond his strength, and now he has utterly 
broken down.” 

‘Is it—the fever?” 

Munroe nodded. The sight of Nancie’s 
face, of the anguish in the sweet eyes, 
usually so bright and merry, was almost 
more than he could bear. He was so sorry 
for her, and he could do nothing to help her ; 
he could not lighten her burden of grief, 
or make her trial easier, however much he 
loved her. He tried to speak a few com- 
forting words, and to speak hopefully ; but 
it is doubtful if Nancie heard him at first, 
though she appeared to listen, and now and 
then gave a gesture of assent. 

“Who is with him ?” she said at last. 

“Oh, he has a capital nurse in old 
Martha; she is a perfect treasure,” Dr. 
Munroe answered cheerfully. ‘ And, now 
that the worst of the fever is over, I shall 
have more time to devote tohim. Ireally 
think we have turned the corner at last,” 
he went on. ‘There has been no fresh 
case of fever, except Lansdell’s, for two 
days, and all the sick are doing well. 
Come, Miss Nancie,” and he took her hand 
kindly, “cheer up; we will pull him 
through, please God !” 

“You are going there now— back to 
him ?” 

Nancie looked up eagerly. 

“Yes. I shall call on my way home. 
Why? Can I do anything for you ?” 

** Yes,” 

Nancie’s pale cheeks fiushed a little, and 
her eyes grew brighter. 

“You can take me back with you. Yes’— 
for Munroe started and looked at her with 
an astonished face—‘I am going. Who 
has a better right than I to be there with 
him ? I am to be his wife, you know—ah, I 
forgot,” and she gave a little smile ; ‘‘ you 
did not know. Well, it isto beso. You 
will take me, won’t you?” * 
“Certainly not without your parents’ per- 
mission,” Munroe said decisively. ‘“‘I would 
not take such a responsibility upon myself. 
Lansdell is in no immediate danger, though 
he is very ill, I admit; besides,” and he 
paused, and looked down at her gravely, 
“T would not allow you in your present 
excited state toenter the room. Wait till 
to-morrow, Miss Nancie; you will be 


calmer then.” 

“T am quite calm now. Why, look at 
Angela! See, she is crying, and I have 
never shed a single tear,” Nancie said with 





“Go on! He is ill?” she said, 








a little piteous smile. ‘I could not well 
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be calmer! 
out this evening, so I can't ask their | 
permission. Please take me.” She put | 


her hand quietly on his arm, and looked up | 


with wistful, lovely eyes into his face. 
“ Ah,” she said piteously, ‘“‘ put yourself in 
his place. Think if you were ill, and 
suffering, and longing for the sight of the 
girl you loved——” 

“He would not know you even if you 
went. And I am quite sure that he would 
not wish you to risk your life for him—no 
man who loved you would,” Munroe cried 
eagerly, and there was a thrill of deep 
emotion in his voice. 

“And no woman worth loving would 
hesitate a moment—would have the faintest 
fear,” Nancie cried impatiently. ‘ What, 
he is to be left to the care of servants | 


because it is possible—barely possible— | everlasting silence # 


And mother and father are | 


“Very well.” 

Nancie turned quietly away. She 
|walked to the window, and leant her 
heated forehead against the glass. She 
scarcely heard anything of the conversation 
which went on between the others, though 
she was conscious by-and-by that Munroe 
came to her side, that he took her hand 
and said a few kind words of farewell, 
and she watched him get into the dog- 
cart and drive quickly away down the 
avenue, but all in a dreamy, unreal way. 
Outside the sun was shining as brightly as 
ever, the same birds were singing, but 
where was the heart- music of which 
Angela had spoken only such a little while 
before? It was quite hushed, quite silent 


‘now. Would it ever wake again? she 
| wondered, or was the voice hushed in an 


She looked round at 


that I might take infection! Why, if I| last and saw Angela watching her with 
were his sister you would not say a word | tearful sad eyes, and she came a little 
to keep me away from him, and I am/nearerand put her hand on Angela’s arm. 
more to him than ten sisters—I am his| ‘You see I wasright. The gods were 
promised wife, I tell you,’ Nancie | | jealous,” she said with a little strange 
cried passionately, “and I have surely | smile. 
the best right to be with him. ;___ 
Look at your own sister. Only yester- | 
day he was speaking of her bravery, and | 
courage, and devotion. I amnot like her;| ALL THE YEAR ROUND ALMANACK. 
I could not do it for anybody, but I could | 
brave anything forhim. So you will take 
me, dear Dr. Munroe ;” and now once more 
the little hands were clasped round his 
arm, and the sweet, anxious eyes were 
raised to his with: a look so piteous and 
imploring, that Munroe was half inclined | Qoypvorey sy CHARL 
to give way and to promise all she asked. | | Rec 
But he pet wd eT b THE STORY OF THE YEAR; 
No, I can't, ° - — — no rig at | oR, How AN IDLE MAN PASSED THE TIME. 
to do it. Wait till to-morrow ; get per- | basics 
The Calendar Club. The Tables at Monte Carlo. 

mission from your father, and then I will | A Coaching Trip. Goodwood Races; Hunting 
take you. Now be a sensible girl;” and | Tie votnt ie Storm 
he gently loosened the clinging hands | The Fair Incognita 
and patted her shoulder kindly. ‘I PO Anning yo 
premise you one thing, that if he is in UNDER A ROVER'S FLAG. 
a immediate danger, I will send for you oie: Shots Gia See een. 
at once. 

“ You promise that ?” 

‘On my honour !” Munroe said eagerly. 
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i] TABLES Gee Wife Fnsurance SD conpitions 
: NEW PARTICIPATING CLASS 

The Assured in this Class have had 


| THE LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS 
of £1:15s. per cent per annum added to their Policies 
at 31st Dec. 1878, and again at 31st Dec. 1883 











Prospectus forwarded on application to any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company {iam 
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Hiverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


™ 
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The Total Funds amount to ‘#6, 911, 400 
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THE ALL-IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION, 
both for persons already Insured, and those about to Insure, is 


THE SAFETY AnD sions OF THE . Oar 


a +0 ~~ 
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THE amount of Funds held by this Company, together with | 
the security of a large and wealthy Proprietary, point it out as | 
amongst the most gible of Otices 1 in o — Kingdom. 
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NO POLICYHOLDER, WHETHER FIRE OR LIFE, IS INVOLVED IN THE | 
SLIGHTEST LIABILITY OF PARTNERSHIP. | 
The Income for 1884 was . . . £1,799,991 
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HEAD OFFICES.—DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES.—MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BRISTOL, DUBLIN, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 
BIRMINGHAM, & NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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Fire Department. 


General Reserve and Fire Re-Insurance Fund, £1,500,000 


The Magnitude of the Company's Business enables it to accept Fire risks upon the most 
favourable terms, the same being rated according to the nature of the risk to be insured. 

Some risks of a special and complicated nature, such as Mills, to ensure fair and equitable | 
rating, are rated according to Tariffs carefully compiled by the Offices, and revised from | 
time to time to meet the altered circumstances affecting any particular class. 

The majority of risks, however, are subject to no tariff, but are rated by this Company 
according to their individual merits, based upon the law of average—the principle upon 
which Insurance Companies are founded. By this law the Company, owing to the | 
large number of risks on its books, is enabled to insure the different classes at their | 
minimum rates. An individual is therefore imprudent to run his own risk, when the | 
Company can relieve him of the danger of loss at the smallest possible cost. 
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CAPPLICATIONS FOR AGEXCIES INVITED + 
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 giterpast & Zondon & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Life and Annuity Funds, £3,650,650 


Four-fifths of the Profits of their Class are divided amongst the Participating Assured. 


BONUSES, when declared, may be applied by addition to the Sum Assured, 
or by an equivalent Value in Cash, or by a Permanent Reduction in the Annual Premium. 
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| HE SECOND DIVISION OF PROFITS in the new Participating Series 
6 of Life Policies has been made for the term ending 31st December 188 3y 
| and the result has been most satisfactory, enabling the Company to declare the 
lage Reversionary Bonus of £1:15s. per cent per annum on the 
Sums Assured by Policies in that Class, being at the same rate as that declared 
at the preceding Division in 1878. The next valuation will be for the Quin- 
quennial term ending 31st Dec. 1888, so that the present time is very favourable 
for effecting Assurances, inasmuch as they will participate for the full number of 
| years they have been in force when the next Division of Profits is made. 
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Premium for the whole Term of Life to secure £100 at Death. 





Table A. a Bonus. Table B.—With Participation in Profits. 
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All other Descriptions of Assurances at Moderate Rates. 
Policies may be effected to be made payable during the lifetime of the Assured. 
ASSURANCES GRANTED on the HALF-PREMIUM SYSTEM. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 


Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and Occupation. Maintaining Policies in force. 
Reviving Lapsed Policies. 


Prompt Settlement of Claims. Annuities granted on favourable terms. 
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of £1:15s. per cent per annum added to their Policies 
at 31st Dec, 1878, and again at 31st Dec. 1883 
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